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EWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tar Queen, having left London two hours after noon on Wednes- 
day, is now enjoying the entire seclusion of Balmoral. The “ pro- 


s” was as uneventful as the most loyal could desire, although 
from London to York her Majesty travelled over new ground. 





There was nothing of novelty in the loyal demonstrations of the | 


previously unvisited portion of her subjects, except on the part of 
an ingenious squire near Darlington, who conceived the idea of 


mustering his hounds to enjoy a sight of the Sovereign in common | 


with their two-legged fellow subjects. 

Once fairly out of the Metropolis, the rapidity of the Royal 
movements—the train which bore the Queen appearing and disap- 
pearing with the noiseless swiftness of the swallow’s flight—con- 
trasts wonderfully with the lumbering advances of sovereigns in old 
times, which set whole counties in commotion, and placed their in- 
habitants on short commons for weeks after the purveyors and 


hungry courtiers had departed. But one incident in London carries | 


the mind back to the beginning of the seventeenth century. It is 


recorded of gentle King Jamie, that on one of his journies to Theo- | 


bald’s, his coach was overturned, and stuck fast in the mire at the 


turning of King’s gate out of Holborn: and, to avoid the risk of a | 
similar contretemps, the loyal authorities of St. Pancras had this } 


week to shut up the portion of the New Road between Euston 
Square and King’s Cross, as unsafe,—thereby compelling her Ma- 
jesty to find her way to the railway station through nameless and 
uncouth by-streets. Civilization has carried into the innermost re- 
cesses of the Highlands roads as good and safe as any in the vi- 
cinity of the Metropolis ; but in some parts of London streets are still 
to be found as ill-conditioned as they were in the year of grace 1620. 

In the olden time, the sheriff of each county mustered his retain- 
ers to escort majesty through his jurisdiction; and right stately 
was the solemnity with which each sheriff, at the outmost limits 
of his jurisdiction, transferred the important charge to his neigh- 
bouring dignitary. In our day, the chairmen of railways with 
their superintendents of engines appear to have succeeded to these 
functions of the sheriffs. ‘The ceremony of transferring the care 
of the royal person from the authorities of the Great Northern to 
those of the North of England, is as imposing as the same ecremony 
could be in the hands of sheriffs of the olden time. 

There are some changes so marvellous that they are long in 
teasing to be novelties. Notwithstanding our familiarity with the 
speed of railway travelling, and the rapid transmission of news by 
electric telegraph, it is still with a sense of wonder that one reads 
at breakfast on a Friday morning, how the Queen, who was in 
London after noon on Wednesday, enjoyed an airing in the streets 
of Edinburgh, and conferred the honour of knighthood on its Pro- 
vost, on Thursday before dinner. But this is in keeping with the 
other marvels of the year of the Great Industrial Exhibition. 





The close of the half-yearly railway meetings has, not inappro- 
mately, been celebrated by a railway festivity at Bangor. The 
geatlemen of the Principality took occasion, on the day fixed for 
the striking of the last rivet’of the Menai tubular bridge, by Mr. 
Kobert Stephenson, to express their sense of that gentleman’s dis- 
Unetion as an engineer, by an honorary banquet. A slight and 
pardonable preponderance of purely Welsh topics and sentiment 
lmparted a provincial character to the proceedings, redeemed to a 
tnsiderable extent by the position of the hero of the day and some 
of the guests in the railway world, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Locke, 
aud we may add Mr. Paxton, have doubtless been mixed up with 
aap speculation nearly as much as some railway notorieties 
Who are only known as speculators. But Mr. Stephenson was 


— with his father in his very earliest experiments in the 

at) 4 . bed . . . . * 

ioe tor of steam locomotive power with the friction-diminish- 
raul, 


Mr. Locke was a pupil of George Stephenson, and : 
(Latest Eprrion.] 


, dredth day, “ thrown up t 


early companion of his son. Both son and pupil have taken am 
active and distinguished part in the construction of our rail- 
way system, from the time that the first locomotive performed 
its experimental trip across Chat Moss till the striking of the last 
rivet of the Menai Bridge. Mr. Paxton, too, though his connexion 
with railways has been more exclusively of a financial character, 
has achieved kindred distinction by his “Crystal Palace,”—a strue- 
ture with which, as he remarked at the banquet, Mr. Stephenson 
is associated as the first to recognize the value of his plans and to 
promote their adoption. The presence of these gentlemen, therefore, 
and the pwnd labours associated with their names, elevated the 
Bangor festivity above the level of mere ordinary railway dinners. 
The extent of mileage now open for railway travelling, the 
amount of profitable employment for which the labouring classes 
are indebted to these works, the addition they have made to the na- 
tional capital and income, the facilities given to social and business 
intercourse, personal and by letter, are undoubtedly a great na- 
tional gain to have been made within the brief space of twenty 
years. Yet if ever the amount of property squandered in the 
gambling speculations of the railway mania could be ascertained 
and summed up, it would appear that the country has “paid 
pretty dear for its whistle.” And the discussions which have en- 
grossed the greatest share of attention at the late railway meetings 
show that much has yet to be done in order to confine the spirit of 
jobbing and speculation within harmless limits. The railways of 
the country are the property of a few great and a considerable 
| number of minor companies. By arrangements between the 
greater and minor companies, various competing lines of “ through- 
| traffic” have been and more might be established. But the prin- 
cipal aim of the great companies is each to engross to itself, by 
leasing and incorporating minor railways, a wide district to which 
no rival shall gain access. To a certain extent such a feeling may 
be tolerated, as reducing the risk of collisions of trains ; but when 
it is carried so far as to compel all the traffic between London and 
Manchester to pass along the Western line of railways to the ex- 
| clusion of those which pass through the Middle or along the East 
side of the island, the public interest requires that some steps 
| should be taken to counteract this monopolizing spirit. 

















In the present feverish and unsettled state of Continental Eu- 
rope, the prospects of the harvest are canvassed with even more 
anxiety than here in Great Britain. Hunger often creates and 
always aggravates tumults. In France, all the provinces being 
taken into account, the harvest appears to have been a fair 
average one ; a slight deficiency in the North being more than 
compensated by the redundance in the South. It is also understood 
that the stock of last year’s corn in hand is still considerable. In 
the North of Germany, on the contrary, rust and mildew have 
prevailed to an extent that creates serious apprehensions, increased 
by reports of great damage done by the potato-rot. Of the harvest 
in Russia and Italy no reliable accounts have yet been received. 
The harvest in America appears to have been sufficiently ample to 
supply all European deficiencies. 

1¢ political news from France is of little moment. A majority 
of the Councils of Arrondissement-—according to some, a majority 
of no less than two thirds—have decided against any revision of 
the Constitution. The counsel of the political prisoners, whose 
trials by court-martial at Lyons is in progress, have, on the hun- 
‘ heir briefs,” as we would say in Eng- 
land, on the ground that they have no hopes of obtaining fair play 
for their clients. The court was expected to name other counsel 
for the defence ; but the prisoners, it was understood, would refuse 
to accept their services. As far as can be gleaned from the volu- 
minous and irregular proceedings of the court, there are several 
mauvais sujets among the accused; but the plot, if not altogether 
of police manufacture, appears to have been shallow and contemp- 
tible in the extreme. 

The King of Prussia has not been slow to follow up his signi- 
fieant hint to the newspapers of his dominions. Official notice 
has been given to the Cologne Gazette—an organ of the Constitu- 
tional Liberals—that its publication will be suspended unless its 
tone be lowered. The proprietors have resolved, in consequence 
of this intimation, to confine themselves in future to the publica- 
tion of news without comment. The King has been consoling 
himself for the dissipation of his dream of German empire, by re- 
ceiving the homage of his new subjects in Hohenzollern and Sig- 
maringen, two of the smallest of the small German principalities, 
which he has purchased for more dollars than the Prussian trea- 
sury can at present well afford. ; ; 

The Emperor of Russia has declared himself hostile to the in- 
corporation of the non-German territories of Austria into the 
Germanic Confederation. This would seem to indicate that the 


| Autocrat still clings to his project of a Pansclavonic union. 
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According to the latest news from India, the Nizam has obtained 
a reprieve. A further day of grace has been conceded to him for 
the payment of his debt:to the Anglo-Indian Government, and the 
territory of Berar is not totbe confiscated immediately. It is, how- 
ever, plainly intimated, that this is only a concession to~ppear- 
ances, and that the appropriation of Berar willbe enforced by the 
Company at no distant date. Strong reclamations are beginning 
to be made against this measure, on the ground of the cireum- 
stances under which the Nizam’s debt to the Company was 
contracted; and it is to be hoped that the attention of Par- 
liament will be early directed to this part of the case. But 
there is a still more important question to be considered. 


inhabitant of the town, and all the population-of*the count round, 
to “ see the Queen,” and greet her with loud loyalty. In the court. 
yard of the station, the assemblage was arranged in the form of an am. 
phitheatre ; flags and triumphal arches, and inthe later shades of eyon; 
a display of fireworks and a general illumination, evidenced the congry. 
tulationcat having*the ‘ Queen’s:highway” to the North once more re 
stored to old Doncaster. The'Qucen made her stay for the night a the 
Angel Hotel. . 
‘The townsmen were astir on Thursday morning almost with the rising 
sun, and by six o'clock the bells in the fine tower of St. John’s Chur, 
were sending fourth their joy-peal. The Queen sallied forth from her ing 
at half-past eight ; and at a quarter to nine the train was again in motion 


| for the further North, good speed being shouted by thousands of hearty 


Any apparent harshness in the proposed confiscation is ex- | 


tenuated on the plea of the utter anarchy into which the mis- 


government of the Nizam has allowed his dominions to fall. | 


But the appropriation of Berar by the Anglo-Indian Government 
would still leave him master of by far the greater part of his terri- 
tories ; and would this remnant be more safe, or the peace of India 
better secured, by the mere transference of a rich district to Eng- 
lish rule ? 


Che Canrt. 


Tuk Queen held a Privy Council at Osborne on Monday afternoon. The 
formal prorogation of Parliament to November was ordered; and 
audiences were granted to the Earl of Westmoreland and Sir Hamilton 
Seymour. 

The Royal Family left Osborne for London, on their journey to Bal- 
moral, before nine o’clock on Wednesday morning, and arrived at Buck- 
ingham Palace at half-past twelve. The Prince and Princess Hermann 
of Saxe Weimar visited the Queen in the hour during which she halted. 
The carriages were at the door, for starting Northwards, at half-past one. 
Excluded from the “ dangerous’” New Road by the parish authorities of 
St. Pancras, the cortége went to the Great Northern station by way of 
Bedford Square, Russell Square, Sidmouth Street, the Gray’s Inn Road, 
and Constitution Row; affording the treat of an unprecedented event to 
the now plebeian neighbourhood of King’s Cross. The station was 
reached a little before two. 





] 


voices. The great morass traversed by the railway near to the Aire and 
Calder navigation was crossed at a slow pace, the engineer seeming ty 
follow the pilot-engine with prudent and feeling steps. York was reached 
at about ten. York not being a “through” station, the train halted gt 
the point of junction between the Great Northern line and the Berwick 
line. Mr. Denison here took leave of her Majesty, and transferred the 
responsibility of his charge to Mr. Leeman. 

From York the further journey was over beaten ground. At Darlington, 


| the Bailiff was introduced to her Majesty by Mr. Leeman, while the 


The Great Northern Railway Company, | 


under its Chairman, Mr. Denison, M.P., had made worthy preparations | 


in honour of the first royal journey by their railway. Carriages of rich 


workmanship, and the most perfect drawingroom arrangements, had been | 


provided ; «a platform had been erected for the admission of a polite com- 
pany of favoured visitors to see her Majesty off; and a time-table had 
been arranged and printed, in which the exact moment of the train’s 
arrival at every stopping-point was precisely set down. At the station 
Lord John Russell was already in waiting to join the Queen’s party. The 
travellers having entered their carriages, and Mr. Denison and his leading 
coadjutors having taken their places of watching responsibility, the train 
moved off at a few moments before two. 

At Hitchin, which was reached in about three-quarters of an hour, the 
engine stopped to “ moisten its mouth.” The station had been decorated 
in the most tasteful manner the company and the inhabitants could de- 
vise. In default of cannon, bands, or other noisy manifestations of 


engine went for its draught of water. Durham was passed without, 
stoppage ; at Newcastle, which was reached at noon, but a short stay was 
made; and the rest of the journey to Edinburgh was equally withoy 
incident. The train reached the St. Margaret's station at half-past 
three ; and in the midst of a guard of honour, commanded by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Queen entered Holyrood Palace at a quarter to foy. 
The journey had been so little fatiguing, that at five o'clock her Majesty 
drove through the strects of the New Town for above an hour. 


Che Aletropolis. 


The number of visitors to the Great Exhibition is now evidently on the 
wane. It has only once this week exceeded fifty thousand. The number 
was 14,908 last Saturday, and the sum then received in half-crowns was 
1442/. 17s. 6d. This week the numbers have been—on Monday 49,02), 
Tuesday 51,311, Wednesday 38,228, Thursday 43,244, yesterday 15,590; 
the sums received were 2439/. 14s, on Monday, 24937. 10s. on Tuesday, 
1901/. 11s. on Wednesday, 2173/. 11s. on Thursday, at the shilling feo, 
and yesterday, at the half-crown admission, 15597. 17s. 6d. 

There are signs in the public journals, and one mects evidences ip 
society, of an unpleasant feeling arising out of the awards, or supposed 
awards, of prizes to the competitors in the Great Exhibition. Charges of 
partiality are rife, and accusations of unjust irregularities in the proceed. 
ings of the awarding authorities, It would be a lamentable ending to 
the great congress if it should break up with an explosion of complaints 
and feelings of jealous dissatisfaction. 





The new Metropolitan Commission of Sewers held its first meeting on 
Tuesday; under its official Chairman, Mr. Edward Lawes. The Chair- 


| man promised the public an assiduous performance of duties on his part, 


loyalty, the people hit upon a pretty method of showing it by singing | 
| spondent at Limehouse,—-namecly, Bow Common; “ where seventy acres 


“ God save the Queen,” led by the sweet voices of some children. As 


the Queen was now passing through this line of country for the first time, | 


” 


the people were everywhere alive to “ catch a view.” The farm-labour- 
ers were seen leaving their work and scouring the fields to reach a point 
of ’vantage; and “ occasionally a stout old squire came rattling along on 
a good hunter, with sons and daughters all mounted, and drew up by the 
line cheering lustily. All the schools for miles round must have been 
present; and wonderful ingenuity was displayed in combining gaily- 
coloured handkerchiefs so as to pass muster for flags and banners.” 

At the Peterborough station, the Bishop, Dr. Davys, the tutor of her 
Majesty’s youth, awaited the arrival of the train, surrounded by a group 
of his clergy. The Queen called her former preceptor to the window, 
and conversed with him some time. A little boy about six years of age, 
in full Highland costume, the son of the Earl of Aboyne, who has a seat 
in the neighbourhood, came forward to present a bouquet of flowers to 
her Majesty; the Bishop lifting him up to the carriage-window. The 
— accepted the bouquet, and heartily shook the little fellow by the 
hand. 

Boston was reached at half-past four; and there the first official bow 
was made to the Queen by a municipal corporation. The train stopped 
but a few minutes ; so Lord John Russell quickly presented the Munici- 
pality, and the Queen graciously received their address: the concluding 
passage of which is less hacknied, and more simple in its pious earnest- 
ness, than is usual with such documents— 

“We fervently pray that the blessings of Him by whom monarchs reign 
may for many years be vouchsafed to your Majesty, royal consort, and child- 
ren; and that, continuing to reign over a loyal, prosperous, and happy people, 
your Majesty may at some distant period, when called to lay down an jaar os 
crown, receive a celestial diadem which shall never fade away.” 

While the address was read, the line should have been “kept” by a 
guard of honour composed of a few of the Coast Guard; but the enthu- 
siasm of the people exceeded their good manners, and they broke in a very 
disorderly way across the rail, rushed close to the royal carriage, cheering 
vociferously, and staring with all their might and main, to the number of 
some hundreds. The Queen is said to have been “ highly entertained” ; 
but the officials were shocked. Mr. Denison rushed in among the throng 
with great impetuosity, and by dint of physical force kept some sort of 
order at one side of the train; but the other side was left to the mob, and 
they made the most of their opportunity till the train moved away. 

Lincoln was reached at twenty-five minutes after five: the halt, and 
the presentation of the Corporation address, had no special incidents. 
The rest of the journey to Doncaster was performed without a stoppage ; 
but at Bawtry, it. Thetford, and some other places, the train slackened 
almost to a walk, in courtesy to the assembled crowds, who delight- 
dky ack#owledged this travelling mode of royal salutation. 

DouwmMer station was reached at about half-past six. The town was in 
utter.of rejoicing. The Corporation marshalled themselves on the 
nd delivered their a ; Lord Milton and Lord Cathcart 
ith the Militia and the Regulars under their command; every 








and improved efficiency, with more perfect economy, in the drainage 
functions of the Commission. 

A site which appears to possess several substantial advantages for the 
new Metropolitan Cattle-market has been suggested to us by a corre- 


of land could be obtained of one proprictor, at least fifty acres of which 
is uncovered with buildings of any importance.” The map of London 
shows that Bow Common is crossed by the Branch Railway connecting 
the Blackwall Railway with the Eastern Counties Railway, and by that 
is placed in direct communication with all the railways converging towards 
the half of London North of the Thames, and in prospective communica- 
tion, througha railway now in progress, with the South-western Railway 
on the South of the Thames. The Regent’s Canal navigation skirts the 
Common on its Western boundary, and the river Lea navigation skirts it 
on its South-eastern boundary ; bringing it into direct communication 
with the Thames above and below London, and through the Thames 
Junction branch railway with the railways which branch from the Lon- 
don Bridge station to the Southern and Eastern coasts. It has direct and 
short communication with the Cold Harbour and the Prunswick wharves, 
at which foreign cattle are landed; and it has ready access to the Essex 
marshes, for the convenient pasturage of the unsold cattle. Its soil isa 
healthy sound gravel, yielding good springs of water; and drainage may 
be made perfect by the great sewer proposed by the Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers, which will pass straight through it at a depth of 
twenty-eight fect. 


There was a numerous meeting of Canterbury colonists, at the roomsof 
the Association, on Wednesday. Interesting statements were made by 
Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Sewell ; and a paper of excellent advice and in- 
formation to intending emigrants was read by Mr. Weld, one of the 
largest sheep-farmers in New Zealand, now visiting England. 


The Convocation of the Clergy ot the Province of Canterbury, whose as- 
semblage and prorogation some months since we noticed, reassembled in the 
Jerusalem Chamber on Thursday, and were, without any special incident, 
“* continued and prorogued until February now next coming, with further 
continuation and prorogation of days then following, and places, if it 
shall be necessary.” . 

It is stated that the Archbishop of Canterbury has interdicted in his 
diocese the ceremonies for which the Bishop of London condemned Mr. 
Bennett,—the use of lights on the altar, preaching in the surplice, 10 
toning prayers, and turnings from the congregation; that some of the 
clergymen have disregarded the interdict; and that the Archbishop bas 
commenced proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts to bring the question 
to a final issue, 


The day of the death of Louis Philippe, the 26th of August, was col 
memorated by the performance of a “service funebre” in the French 
Catholic Chapel, Portman Square, by M. l’Abbé Mailly. The Countess 
de Neuilly, the Duchess d’Orleans and her sons, the Duke and Duchess 
de Nemours, and the Prince and Princess de Joinville, with their 9 
Prince Pedro, were near to the altar. Among the other attendants, were 
‘M. Guizot, M. Duchatel, M. Salyandy, M. Montalivet, and other late 
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Ministers, with several Generals, aides-de-camp of the late King of the 
French. 


At the 


Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Philip Long, lighterman and 
aster, and Thomas Pickering, merchant, owner of the Union W harf, 
bargemas”* ‘were convicted of stealing bags of guano, worth 100/., out of a 
Limehon*that manure intrusted to them by Messrs. Gibbs, the agents of 
ane * ‘an Government, to be conveyed from the importing-ship to the 
the ae which would have carried it to the purchaser in Yorkshire. 
ee ~ effected by adulteration with sand and marl, at the wharf of 
The the d risoner ; and the evidence raised the inference that a nefarious 
—— Ffulteration had been carried on by the prisoners with previous 
—- “f uno. Long was sentenced by the Recorder to be imprisoned for 
ange oaths; Pickering to be transported for ten years. 
7 hn Stephens, grocer, potat »-sulesman, and herbalist, of the Rateliff 
ae si was tried for the manslaughter of Harry Steward Davis, a youth, 
Lee idtering to him, “ ignorantly and rashly,” Dr. Coffin’s ** composi- 
ap der,” the prin ipal ingredients of which are “ babery bark and hem- 
perk, highly astringent, and valerian and lobelia, powerful stimulants.” 
= js was a poor imbecile ; he had a bad bowel complaint, and the medicine 
ee Iministered to him several times on the advice of the prisoner, who 
vis it by laree quantities to his customers. Mr. Mark R. Garratt, surgeon, 
~ ted that on post-mortem examination he found the stomach and intestines 
Niehly inflamed, and he had no doubt that was the cause of death. Dr. 
Latheby, lecturer on chemistry at the London Hospital, gave his opinion that 
the composition powder and lobelia were the very worst things that could 
have been given In a case of inflamed bowels ; but he was not prepared to 
say they would have produced all the inflammation he had observed in the 
intestines of the boy. — - - 
but at the same time a recommendation is given to use it very cautiously. 
Justice Wightman told the Jury, that the fact of the medicine having 
failed in one instance was not sutticient to make out a case of this description 
against a defendant. Although it might appear that it would be improper 
to administer such medicines in a case where the stomach was already in a 
state of inflammation, yet there did not seem to be any evidence to show that 
the prisoner was aware of that fact. The Jury heard the evidence recapitu- 
Jated, and “ immediately ’” found the prisoner ‘* Not guilty. 





The sad affair at Tottenham, of the young German who attacked his 
betrothed and her mother, and then killed himself, was made the sub- 
ject of a Coroner’s inquest on Saturday afternoon. The name of the young 
man is now printed as Mr. Carl Crighlo; he was the son of a steel-manu- 
facturer at Rattenbrech, near Schwelin, in Westphalia, and was agent for his 
father in this country. Mr. Brand, the gentleman whose daughter and wife 
were attacked, stated that his young friend had often gone off for a consider- 
able time, and left them with no tidings of himself. On one oecasion Mr. 
Brand applied to the Lord Mayor for advice as to the best mode of finding and 
recovering him. A letter from him to Mr. Brand, dated Shettield, said—* W her- 
ever I go you strike me ineognito, or drive me from town to town ; and you fol- 
low me through England, and force me to spend my money.”’ When, after his 
return in three weeks, he was shown that letter, he could not believe he 
had written it. Mr. Brand corrected the report that Crighlo was a lover of 
his daughter rejected by himself; he was her accepted lover, engaged to her 
with her father’s consent. The Police showed two daggers; one of them 
was found close to the deceased, and was the instrument with which he had 
struck the ladies and killed himself: the other was in his pocket. He had 
carried these about with him habitually. The Coroner, Mr. Baker, thought 


he ought to examine one of the ladies on the facts within their knowledge ; } 


and the inquest was adjourned, with the object of obtaining their testimony 
when they shall be well enough to give it. Mrs. Brand was stabbed once in 
the side; Miss Brand once in the right breast ; the daughter’s hand was also 
cut. They have not been considered in danger. 


Several fires have occurred in London and the vicinity this week. By one 
which burnt down the house of Mr. Marks, plumber, in East Street, Green- 
wich, some inmates nearly lost their lives. Mrs. Mary Thomas, in her ex- 
citement when first aroused, threw two children out of a window into the 
street: aman caught them both safely, and they received no hurt. Mrs. 
Marks then leaped out herself, and the man courageously endeavoured, at 
the peril of his life, to eatch her also: she fell.on his shoulder, rebounded, 
and striking a wall, broke her collar-bone. 

By another of the fires, the very large oil-refinery of Mr. Crossley, in 
Pleasant Row, Pelham Street, Mile-end, was wholly destroyed. From the 
nature of the stock, the illumination by this fire was of unusual magniti- 
cence, seen from the Thames Bridges. 


Che Yrouiures. 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P., was entertained at Bangor on Wednes- 
day, in commemoration of his successful engineering feats at the Menai 
and Conway Straits. Colonel Douglas Pennant, M.P., filled the chair ; 
the Honourable L, Mostyn, Sir Richard Bulkeley, the Dean of Bangor, 
and Nubar Bey as the representative of the Pasha of Egypt, were among 
those who sat near to the chief guest. Mr. Stephenson acknowledged the 
aid of his valued assistant Mr. Edwin Clarke, and sounded the praises of 
“iron.” 
“About twenty years ago—I think that no one can refer to twenty years 
ago without feeling that the civilization of this country had reached a point 
yond which it could not pass without the aid of some improved mode of 
locomotion. We had strained the muscle of the generous horse to its ut- 
most; may Tadd, we had gone far beyond what any well-cultivated mind 
could justify? (Oheers.) A new species of locomotion was demanded 
Y Society; and a new species was accomplished. What peculiarity 
or circumstances in our social condition has rendered us able, in so short 
F Period as twenty years, to realize this, the almost perfect to the last 
“elie most stupendous and beneticial system of improvement ? 
b ae been. enabled to do it from one circumstance alone—that is, the 
' - anee and cheapness of iron.” Lately, at Copenhagen, he visited a 
~ ae who has spent a life in collecting and studying the productions of 
man from his lowest state of barbarism to his highest stage of civilization. | 
¢ explained and pointed out to me what were the first tools which man 
haaen on were all composed of bones or hard stone. They had no 
da feb “ plements like ours then, and nothing in the shape even 
A. ook but a bone. This gentleman traced the advance and pro- 
ow up to a state a little nearer and a little more perfect ; and 
my attention to this fact—‘ Now, you perceive what has been the 
= of man up to that point ; but as soon as he discovered iron, mark 
tat time how rapid his advances were.’ Te was right : iron is the 
Steat civilizer of this age.” 


P. agen of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Glou- 
» has this year been celebrated at Worcester, with quite as much 

tan andi could Teasonably be expected in the year of the Great Exhibi- 
in a week of comparatively wet weather, The sum raised on be- 


| ton tunnel on the day of Chester races. 


Lobelia is spoken highly of in some medical works, | 


caused them alarm. 


racter of a careful man. 
stated his opinion that the pit “‘ certainly did not come under the denomi- 
nation of a fiery pit’’ ; 
they have stated at the inquest, he should have felt it his duty to inspect 


half of the widows of the clergy is likely to be little less than any o! 
tained heretofore. 


At Liverpool Assizes, last week, Mr. Rooker, Town Surveyor of Manche 


ter, recovered damages from the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 


Junction Railway Company, for injuries received in the collision at the Sut 


Sergeant Wilkins, for the Company, suggested to the Jury that 10007. wou 
be suflicient ; the Jury gave 1500/. 

At the same Assizes, this week, Mrs. Saunders, widow and administratri 
of the late W. 
Company, sued the City of Dublin Steam-packet Company for damages o1 
account of the death of her husband, on the Ist ef December last. Mr 
Roebuck, Q.C., stated the incident out of which the action arose. ‘ Mi 
Saunders was coming to England on the Ist of December, by the Eblan 
one of the vessels of the defendant company. During the passage, a sever 
rile was blowing, a heavy sea running; and Mr. Saunders was, amon 
other passengers, very sick below. But on the arrival of the vessel toward 
Holyhead, the sea became less, : rounded behind the pier, because th 
wind came off the land. When the vessel arrived it was very dark; an 
when she was about 300 yards from the place where she was eventually 
moored, the ngway-door of t!« was removed and open. 
this was going on Mr. Saunders was below. 
moments after, he came on deck, and appear dl to be tying or adjusting hi 
neckerchief. It was exceedingly dark, and Mr. Saunders, in coming along 
the vessel at that time being 300 yards from the pier, not seeing that tha 


c 


vessel 


The damages were laid at 5000/, ; 


Saunders, Sceretary to the Limerick and Waterford Railway 


W hile 
Shortly afterwards, in a few 


lace was open, and which should not have been open, unfortunately for 


1imself and family, walked overboard, and was drowned.” Mr. Roebucl 
understood that it was the duty of somebody to stand at the gangw 

he would allow that such person was there. ‘ Mr, Saunders went over 
board in spite of that small and ridiculous precaution, instead of the rul 
being observed of keeping the ¢g ingway shut till the vessel was made fast 


Mr. Saunders was picked up by some boatmen, and, although he had not 


been long in the water, died before medical assistanc 
Mr. Justice Williams said, the question was simply one of neglect or n 
neglect on the part of the Company's service. 


The Jury retired, and de- 


¢ could be brought in.’”’ 


liberated for two hours; and then reappeared toask, “ whether, if they con- 
sidered there was any want of caution on the part of Mr. Saunders, they 


must of necessity return a verdict for the defendants.” 


iterated that part of his summing-up. After more than two hours o 


The Judge re- 


further deliberation, the Jury were still unagreed on a verdict. Mr, Cromp- 


ton then stated, that 
Saunders should have 
tween the parties on that basis—the 
were dismissed. 


the defendants were anxious that the widowed Mrs 


“some remuneration, ! 


Thomas Threlfall has been tried at Liverpool for the murder of his 
wife, on the 16th October 1832. The case was eurious., Th 
a Policeman, who has borne a high character in the Liverpool foree fu 
more lozen J l 


pris i 
than a d ars: he has married a second time, and has a larg 
family. The ease rested chiefly on the evidence of one Shaw, who cam 
forward “to relieve his mind” of a burden he could no longer l« 
Shaw stated, that about cighteen or nineteen years ago, while asleep 
the canal-boat of his brother, on the Leeds and Liverpool canal, at abi 
midnight he was awakened by hearing a scuffling and screeching. Ihe 
heard a woman ery for help. t 
and saw the prisoner, whom he knew, “ducking a woman in the cana! 
Presently the woman “ seratched at the t 

One of Kenworthy’s fly-boats was coming down, and he said to the pris 
“Now thee must run, or else be taken’; and the prisoner ran away 
ett, the driver of the fly-boat, ran after him, but returned without cate! 
him. Shaw was in terror, and did not move out till seven o'clock in 
morning. 
the witness having been taken ill the day before, and removed to th 
hospital: it was not therefore subject to the ordeal of cross-examination 
Other witnesses proved that the body of Threlfall’s wife was found in th 
canal about the time of the alleged crime. Beckett swore that he never rau 
after any man who had ducked a woman in the canal: he should lav 
remembered the fact if he had done so; and he remembered the discovery of 
the body of Threlfall’s wife. Further witnesses, however, reealled fact 
having a circumstantial connexion with the statements of Shaw. 
membered seeing Mrs. Threlfall on the week before herdeath at the hous 
where she was a servant; and remembered that her husband, who was sepa- 
rated from her, came and invited her to return to him and live in a cottage 
he had taken: they remembered her conversation, her assent to his pro- 
posals, and the mutual appointment of the two to meet on the canal-bank on 
the evening of the day on which it is believed the woman was drowned, and 
walk home together. The parish-constable recollected that Threlfall ob- 


He peeped out of the seuttle-holes of the boat, 


An agreement was made be- 
sum not mentioned; and the Jury 


nt 


stern of the boat, and moaned.” 


It should be stated that this evidence was given out of court ; 


One re- 


jected to go and see his wife’s corpse; and that he had to draw Threlfall to 


g 
the house where it lay. Lastly, it was proved, for the prisoner, that at the 
inquest on the corpse no suspicion was entertained of his guilt. A numbe 
of clergymen and persons of local station now gave Threlfall a high cha 
racter, The Jury, without hearing the speech of his counsel, found a verdict 
of acquittal, 

[The witness Shaw seems to have been under some hallucination. A mar 
of weak mind and unsober habits, his imperfect recollections, vague faa 
cies, or perhaps even dreams, have become to him facts which he implicitly 
believes ] 

Elizabeth Swinnerton, of Salford, was tried for the murder of her st«p- 
daughter, by cruel usage—denial of food, continual beatings, and contini men 
in a damp cellar during illness. The details of the ease have appeared in 
our columns. The medical evidence failed to establish that the undoubted 
cruelties practised by the prisoner were the cause of death: death was duc 
to consumption. Judge Platt directed the Jury to acquit on this groun?, 
and the Jury obeyed. It seems that there was another sufficient ground of ac- 
quittal, purely technical in its nature. The prisoner being a married woman, 
no legal obligation lay upon her to provide for the child : that duty rested on 
the husband, as paterfamilias; and he was bound to see;thaf the child re- 
ceived what was necessary for her, { 

The inquest on the bodies of the miners who perished by the explosion ii: 
the Washington colliery was continued on Wednesday. The further evi- 
dence was of very similar tenour to that given last week; a number of 
miners testifying that the pit had been for some weeks in a state whic) 
They had often mentioned their fears to William [all, 
the overlooker, and to Thomas Todds, the deputy—both of whom are among 
the Ceal; but they had both considered the pit safe : and it seems that others 


of the miners, some who have perished and some who have eseaped, although 
they coasidered the pit was foul, yet believed it would not fite. 


) All the new 
witnesses concurred also with the preceding ones in giving to Hall the cha- 
Mr. Matthias Dunn, the Government Inspector, 


but if the men had acquainted him with the facts 








es aT | 
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the pit. He is of opinion that there was defective ventilation in one part of 
it. The Jury found the following verdict— 

“*We are of opinion that William Hall and the thirty-two others named in the de- 
positions came by their deaths by the firing of the Washington pit, in M‘Nare’s 
board, on the 18th of August instant; and we are of opinion that the air, having been 
highly charged with gas previously, and probably receiving a sudden check, had 
caused the fire to increase outside this board; that lamps ought to have been used 
instead of candles; and there should have been more brattice, as recommended 
(since the accident) by Mr. Dunn.” 

A fire broke out in the Cock pehe dome, kept by Mr. Baldock, at Chat- 
ham, on Friday night. Mrs. Baldock and her three children were rescued 
with extreme difficulty. Isaac Amos, a young man who resided in the 
house, could not be roused ; he slept on till all dane of escape was cut off, 
and he perished. 





IRELAND. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury has given his adhesion to the Catholic Defence 
Association. In a letter dated Palermo, August 10, he “ hastens to com- 
ply” with the invitation of Mr. James Burke to join the society, and 
forwards 10/. towards the preliminary expenses. 

The “ Catholic rent” for the week amounted to 2447. 13s. 6d. 

It is reported that a roving commission, countersigned by Archbishop 
Cullen and his prelatical brethren, is about to be issued with a view of 
agitating the provinces in their whole length and breadth. The commis- 
sioners appointed to conduct this religious crusade are Mr. Keogh, Mr. 
John Reynolds, and Mr. Sadleir, with, probably, others to be named 
hereafter. 


The Medical Press states that there has been a reconsideration of the 


Government intention to withdraw the Parliamentary grants to the | 


Dublin hospitals; and that, on Lord Clarendon’s advocacy, the intention 
to withdraw aid is abandoned, “at least as regards the educational hos- 
pitals.”’ 


For several weeks past, the Irish papers have contained numbers of 
statements showing that English industry and capital were introducing 
themselves in the Western counties of Ireland. At first the announce- 
ments were that English capitalists were frequently encountered travel- 
ling from place to place in search of good “ locations’’ and thrifty bar- 
gains with the encumbered landlords; then succeeded statements that 
many purchases had been made or leases taken; we now find paragraphs 
of such substantial import as this— 

“The Londonderry steamer, which arrives at Sligo this week, brings over 
2500 ewes and 60 rams (Cheviots), purchased by Lord Sligo’s English te- 
nants, for the purpose of stocking the mountains of the far West. One Eng- 
lish gentleman has already manufactured 2000 sheep-covers, for the purpose 
of enabling the sheep to survive the severity of the winter, and also to grow 
a superior article of wool.” 

The Irish industrial journal, the Advocate, condenses the accounts re- 
specting the potato-rot into the following statement. “ The appearance 
of the disease is manifest almost everywhere on the stalks, but as yet the 
tubers have not been much affected; nor docs the disease appear to be 
making progress. ‘The experience of the past five years shows that it 
may generally appear without doing much injury. The foliage may be 
alfected without the potatoes being injured. Diseased tubers may, no 
doubt, be occasionally met with. Though it is impossible to predict with 
any confidence what the issue may be, we yet see no grounds for alarm.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The Town-Council of Glasgow have adopted a report recommending 
one uniform rate of assessment for the relief of the poor throughout Scot- 
land, or, in other words, to make the entire country into one parish. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Steam Shipping Company, have 
resolved, at a mecting of shareholders, to improve their carrying-plant to 
such a point that every ship shall accomplish the voyage in three tides. 
The ships will then sail from Leith Harbour—which is now much im- 
proved—regularly at high-water. 








Foreign ant Culanial. 

France.—The chief incident of the week in the French news is one 
of a character not in the first instance political, but judicial. Late tele- 
graphic information from Lyons states that the whole of the counsel who 
with M. Michel (de Bourges) defended Gent and the other prisoners on 
trial for political conspiracy, have thrown up their briefs, and addressed a 
joint letter to the President of the Court-martial, stating that they have 
taken this grave step with the unanimous consent of their clients, because 
“they are convinced that the dignity and liberty of defence no longer ex- 
ist.”’. The Court had appointed other counsel, but the prisoners refused 
to accept them. It was supposed that the case would conclude in two days. 
The date of this oceurrence at Lyons does not appear: one does not, 
therefore, know whether the counsel acted from the impulse of some new 
decision of the court, or from a deeper sense of what they have been pro- 
testing against during all the progress of the trial. The remarkable rules 
which guide the French judges with reference to the admission and re- 
jection of evidence in political cases, have been a matter of political 
gricvance on former occasions ; and now that these rules were administered 
in a court-martial, it was not likely that they would be applied less 
rigidly, or be less patiently borne, In this particular case the evidence of 
Police-agents has been admitted with a latitude that surprises the Eng- 
lish reader, and yet the attempt to impeach the credit of these agents of 
Government has been inexorably repressed. The defence of this course 
was, that a cross-examination in reference to the character of the Police- 
agents would be concerning matters “ not relative to the case,” and that 
“the l’clice always refuses to give up the names of its agents.” When 
Gent, whose personal character had been mercilessly defamed, attempted 
to protest, “ the President, rising hastily, declared the court adjourned.” 

A large number of the friends of the Orleans family left Paris for Eng- 
land on Monday, to be present in London at the celebration of a religious 
service in memory of King Louis Philippe. M. Guizot and M. Duchatel 
are named among the leading members of the party. It is noted as sig- 
nificant, that Count Molé was not one of the visitors. ‘This is ascribed 
to his annoyance at the increasingly overt manner in which the candidat- 
ure of the Prince de Joinville for the Presidency is now pushed in 
France. The Prince is now said by some organs to be the only person 
who stands a chance in the competition with Louis Napoleon. 








| and “ his success was considered certain.” 





The Councils of Arrondissement have closed their sessions, Not hay 
of them have called for a revision of the Constitution. The Revisionisty 
hope for more encouragement to their cause from the Councils-Genera, 
whose sessions are now in progress. 

Prussta.—The King of Prussia, in the rest of his tour through West. 
phalia, delivered many short speeches to the Municipalities of g similar 
scolding tone to the Cologne oration mentioned in our last Postscript, 
Then, crossing Baden and Wurtemberg, he went on to the Hohenzoller, 
and Sigmaringen districts, where the homage of lately-purchased sub. 
jects was to be received. The old castle of Hohenzollern was Teached on 
the 22d, and next day the state ceremony was performed, When the 
homage of the three highest personages—Prince von Furstenburg, Pringe 
Thurn and Taxis, and Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst—was tendered, 
the King said— 

“* Approach, my dear friends! When I have had to receive the hom: 
of persons of my own station, I have always caused the ceremony to eon. 
sist in their giving me the German handschlag. [Graspof the hand.] The 
German people, whose fidelity has grown into a proverb, has no better symbol 
for the oath of fidelity than the German handschlag. I accept your homage 
with my whole heart and my whole soul. Give me your hand.” 

He then kissed them fraternally. Advocate Burke, of Sigmaringen, 
was spokesman for the Deputies: he assured the King, that his new gyb- 
jects would vie with the old in obedience to their King. 

Before they did homage, the King made them a speech— 

“I feel compelled, my dear friends, to speak a few words with you before 
the solemn ceremony. I stand on this spot deeply moved and agitated. It jg 
not merely the aadiedian that I stand at so solemn an hour in t é birthplace 
of my race, but it is rather the view I take of the times which painfully 
agitates my soul. Consider and weigh well in your hearts, before you swear 
the oath of fidelity, what must be the nature of times which have induced your 
sovereigns, the best and most fatherly beneficial friends, to resign their lands, 
notwithstanding every opposition, to a branch which has been a stranger for 
a thousand years. duly after due consideration of this question may you 
take the oath! Another consideration agitates my heart: it is that ‘my 
eagles must fly in this land, and that I shall be so distant, and not able to 
lend you assistance as speedily as I should wish. I have been reproached in 
the public —— with unbounded ambition; but I have given my pn- 
tection to neighbouring sovereigns 7 when it was asked, and then without 
any delay. (Continuing with a rai voice.) I declare here, and I have in- 
tentionally selected this spot, raising my hands to Heaven, that I have never 
stretched forth my hand to erasp the property of another, or countries which 
do not belong to me, and that I desire nothing which does not of right belong 
to my crown. This rock, this people, have retained their names for a long, 
avery long period; may they remain so for ever! God grant his blessing, 
that this pH remain the ornament of the country ; may He permit this 
Swabian race to preserve the same fidelity to me as my Prussians. (Pro- 
nounced very loudly.) Let that be the fruit of this serious time, of the pure 
will, and the fair hour.”’ 

The assembled Deputies then swore the oath, in the name of the whole 
people ; pronouncing it with the right hand lifted to heaven. Shouts of 
** Long life to King Frederick William,”’ the clangour of military music, 
and the firing of artillery, closed the ceremony. 

Inp1A AND Cuina.—Despatches from Marseilles, anticipating the over- 
land mail which left Bombay on the 26th July, were received in London 
on Wednesday. 

The report by the last mail, that Gholab Singh and four British officers 
had been killed by the insurgent population of Cashmere, turns out to be 
“ incorrect, though not wholly without foundation.” It appears that 
some misunderstanding had arisen between Gholab Singh and his subjects, 
and that he had attempted to chastise them with an insufficient foree, and 
been himself defeated. He was raising an army to reassert his authority 
* The English officers supposed 
to have been killed, whose names are still unmentioned, had been in cap- 
tivity, but they had returned to the Punjaub in safety. The rumour of 
Gholab Singh’s death had “ affected the price of securities at Calcutta.” 
“ There is little doubt,” add the local accounts, “ that the consequences 
of the chief’s death would necessitate the annexation of his dominions.” 

Further information from the Nizam’s territory makes it appear pro- 
bable that the seizure of any lands by our Government in payment of the 
debt due from the native state is postponed for the present. As was sut- 
mised in the accounts by the last mail, the Nizam has, at the cleventh 
hour, promised to pay on a day named the debt already due ; to be more 
punctual in paying the wages of the British contingent in future ; and to 
appoint a Minister who can act more in harmony with British policy. 
The new Minister had accordingly been found in Sooraj-ool-Moolk; 4 
man described as very able, comparatively honest, and possessing an ¢n- 
lightened appreciation of the British power in India. 

A letter trom Hyderabad, in the Indian journal the Telegraph and Cov- 
rier, describes an outrage perpetrated in the capital of the Decean, which 
forcibly realizes to the English reader the state of paralysis into which the 
ordinary administration of justice has fallen there. 

“A Turk, a Munsubdar in the Nizam’s service, and father-in-law to the 
famous Arab chieftain Abdoolla-bin-Ali, demanded of a native gentleman 
living in the city his daughter in marriage. For some reason the latter 
thought proper to refuse. In a few days his daughter disappeared; and at 
the end of six days more her corpse was found at her father’s door, naked, 
and covered with wounds. Suspicion was strongly directed to the Turk; 
who, it was said, engaged the services of some infamous woman to seduce 
her from her home to that of the Turk. Violation ensued, and murder, t? 
conceal the; former, prompted also by revenge for the refusal of her hank 
There was no want of witnesses, it is said, to substantiate the facts. The 
Kutwa could not reach the culprit, protected as he was by his son-in-law the 
Arab chieftain. The Nizam was appealed to, and Abdoolla-bin-Ali cited to 
speak to these matters. He, by repeating the Mohammedan creed, deposed 
to the falsity of the accusation ; of which he could know uothing A wpe 
prevailed that the Nizam had ordered that the Turk be trodden to death a 
der an elephant’s feet, but that Abdoolla-bin-Ali had redeemed his fat er 
in-law’s life by the payment of a penalty of 4000 rupees. This was not true. 
The witnesses to this crime are prevented from giving testimony by th 
threats held out by the Turk and his family. As a last measure for uedrens 
the poor girl’s father has petitioned the Resident, in this place the - 
source of mercy and justice; and the Minister has been requested to inve 
tigate and do justice in the matter.” aie 

At Bombay, there appears to be some wholesome movement tow#! 
improving the moral and social organization of the army. en 

“Some of the reforms in the present practices of the army, which —_ 
indicated as absolutely necessary by Sir Charles Napier, are being a 
forward by Sir William Gomm ; who has recently appointed a ae one 
five officers to draw up mess-regulations, which are to be introduce fag 
every regiment on the Bengal establishment, so as to produce uniformit} 
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us prevent the acts of extravagance and luxurious indul- 
system, and Oe harles Napier complained. In the mean time, reports 
been required from the commanding-officers of the Bengal regiments, 
ra regulations and rules of their regimental messes; from which docu- 
of ts, it is hoped, a mess code can be constructed,” 
mThe following local summary is given by the 7imes as “the latest from 
Hongkong” : it is without specific date. 

“The Tartar Prime Minister, Sai-shang-ha, whose departure from the 

ital for the seat of war was mentioned in our last montl ly summary, has 
fated on the borders of the Hunan province, (the one adjoining Kwang-si) ; 

hence he tells his lord and master that he finds himself surrounded by re- 
bels to sovereign authority, whom it is necessary to put down before pro- 
ceeding further. Of the other Commissioner we hear nothing. Wu-lan-tair, 
Lieutenant-General of Tartar troops at Canton, left his garrison about a fort- 
ight ago, with the intention of ao the Commissioners. 
mg! The pretended Emperor is reported to be at present stopping at Sin-chau, 
a departmental city of Kwang-si, having a water commnnication with Can- 
ton, whence it is distant about 200 miles. In a letter from one of his fol- 
lowers, we find it stated that Teen-teh is himself at the head of the rebel 
forces, Whom he led to victory ‘in the middle term of the third month of 
the present year,’ (about two months ago,) ‘ when 10,000 of the Government 
were destroyed, being hemmed-in in a narrow pathway through a 
bm in a mountain-pass.’ Having been duly proclaimed Emperor, Teen- 
tch dates the commencement of his reign from the month of September of 
Jast year; and has published an almanack, which his emissaries are busy 
distributing in various parts of the empire. In Kiang-si, the province be- 
tween Hunan and Fokien, we hear that great demonstrations are made in 
his favour.” 

Canapa.—The Toronto journals, extending to August 9, inform us 
that Lord Elgin had communicated to the Legislative Assembly a corre- 
spondence between the Canadian Government and the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the disallowance of the Currency Act recently passed, the ob- 
‘ect of which was the assimilation of the currency of Canada to that of 
the United States. The correspondence was conducted by Mr. Hincks, the 
Inspector-General of Canadian accounts, for the Colony, and by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, for the Treasury. The concluding memorial of Mr, Hincks | 
a to be a very masterly document: it deals seriatim with the ob- 
iections of law, technical and constitutional, and of fact, advanced by | 

ir Charles Trevelyan, and apparently establishes firmly the legality and | 
the commercial wisdom and advantage of the measure. It concludes | 
with the following grave and forcible passages— 

“ Jt seems to the undersigned, that if the Canadian Parliament, with the 
concurrence of her Majesty’s representative, cannot be permitted to pass | 
such an act as that under consideration, it is very questionable how far they 
are fit to enjoy representative government at all. The undersigned trusts | 
that he will excused for expressing himself perhaps too strongly on this 
subject. He does so from a sense of duty to his Sovereign, convinced as he 
is dat much irritation will be caused by the disallowance of this act. Follow- 
ing out the liberal views of Colonial policy which have been for some years 
avowed by the Imperial Government and Parliament, deference has been 
paid to 7 majorities in Canada in points of great public im- 
portance, whilst at the same time irritation is kept up by interference in 
matters of really trivial importance as far as Imperial interests are concerned, 
but regarding which the entire public opinion of Canada is united. These 
remarks may appear to be uncalled for, as the act has been disallowed. 
The undersigned, however, entertains no doubt that the Canadian Legisla- 
ture will not abandon the attempt to place their currency on a more satis- 
factory basis than that in which it has been placed by the act of 1841; ard 
he is therefore anxious to impress, as far as in his power, on the mind of 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, that it will be 
most oy en to continue the present warfare between Canada and the 
Treasury department on a point on which the former is convinced she is 
right, but which is of no importance whatever to the interests of the empire.”’ 

Usitep Sratres.—The latest news from New York is dated the 16th 
instant. 

It is now stated that Mr. Webster is resolved conclusively to be a can- | 
didate for the Presidency at the end of President Fillmore’s term. The | 
New York Herald says— 

“Tt is stated upon authority which leaves "no room for doubt, that Mr. 
Webster will not return to this city as Secretary of State. He will remain 
away till about the assembling of Congress, when he will tender his resigna- 
tion. The position which his friends have placed him in renders it, in his | 
opinion, indelicate that he should remain in the Cabinet.” | 

The papers contain exulting accounts of the opening of the Nicaragua 

| 
| 
! 





route between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The following is one of « | 
crowd of letters describing the first voyage homeward from California by 
the new road— 
_“T left San Francisco on the 14th ultimo, at six o’clock p. m., in the beau- 
tiful steam-ship Pacific, with 425 passengers : we proceeded to Aciapulco, and | 
remained there forty hours ; supplied ourselves with provisions and coals ; and 
arrived at San Juan del Sud, on the Pacific, the 29th, after a passage of four- 
teen days and sixteen hours. I took a mule, and rode a distance of eighteen 
miles to the city of Révoes, in three hours and a half; stopped there three 
ays and four hours ; left in the steamer Director, and sonal thevuehs Lake 
Nicaragua to the Rapids, where we arrived in twenty-one hours; at which 
fi we stopped eighteen hours; there took the beautiful iron steamer Sir 
enry L, Bulwer, and passed down the most romantic and beautiful river I have 
ever seen, in about ten hours, to the splendid steam-ship Prometheus, at San 
Juan of the Atlantic. The next morning at eleven o'clock a. m., we sailed 
from New York, with 360 passengers. Arrived in New York on the 12th, at 
eleven p.m. ; making the whole running time from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean thirty-four and a half hours; and in a few trips, when Commodore 
Vanderbilt gets his men will broke in, I can see no difficulty in his passing 
m ocean to ocean in twenty-four hours. What benefit this will be to the 
world I leave for others to judge, as I have merely given here the facts of 

trip. We made the voyage from San Francisco in twenty-nine days and 
five hours. It is my opinion that asaving from this will be about as follows : 
the passage from San ae fe to San Juan del Sud will be regular in the 
steam-ship Pacific, twelve days ; from ocean to ocean, one day ; from San Juan 
one York, —_ days ; for loss in time and changing, one day, making in 
: twenty-two ays through. This, I think, there is no doubt of. In pass- 
ing over this most beautiful and healthy country, there has not been one 
oo of the whole party that has suffered from sickness or fatigue that can 

imputed to the climate. 1 think this part of the Isthmus as healthy as 
ay country I have ever travelled through.” 

Ce 8A.—Trustworthy information as to the movements in Cuba is still 
Wanting. The sympathizers at New York are evidently busy at invent- 
ing facts favourable to themselves; but on the other hand, it is as plainly 

interest of the Spanish Government to exaggerate any successes it 
may have gained. If the insurrection hold on and seem to promise well, 
can aid will pour forth with a force beyond the power of the United 





States Government to control or that of Spain to resist : but if it appear 
to be disastrous at the outset, it will probably soon be suppressed alto- 
gether. In this point of view, it is of some moment to note, that several 
steam-ships laden with armed sympathizers are said to have slipped out 
of ports in the Eastern and Southern States, for some rendezvous on the 
Cuban shores : and one calculation makes the combined amount of armed 
men who have thus set forth, with sanguine hopes of success founded on 
accounts which they believe, amount to nearly 4000, The New York 
Spectator says that the letters of respectable merchants still discredit the 
accounts of insurgent success; and they confirm the Spanish accounts of 
the surrender of the Agucro, whose name stood first among the three sig- 
natures to the proclamation by which the insurrection was inaugurated. 





Miscellanrons, 

The Lord Chamberlain has given notice in the Gazette, that “ in con- 
sequence of the resumption of the works at the House of Lords, the issue 
of tickets for viewing the House will be discontinued after the 6th of Sep- 
tember, until the meeting of Parliament.” 

The construction put upon the act of Parliament 459th George III. e. 
31, by the Judges, having precluded the House of Lords from hearing the 
case of the Baron de Bode on its merits, has excited the attention of seve- 
ral distinguished members of the Legislature, and the matter is likely to 
become the subject of Parliamentary inquiry in the next session, when 
Lord Lyndhurst will take it up. In such hands substantial justice cannot 
fail to be attained. — Zimes. 

Captain Knight, Superintendent of Military Prisons in Canada, is now 
appointed Superintendent of the Convict Prison at Portland, in succession 
to Captain Whitty, promoted to be a member of the Board of Govern- 


ment Prisons in London. 


The death of Dr. Paulus at Heidelberg, on the 10th instant, in the 
nineticth year of his age, is an event of interest to students of theology, 
philosophy, and law. 

“ Dr. Paulus was born at Leonburg, near Stuttgard, in 1761. Te studied 
chiefly at Tubingen, but visited several other universities in Germany, Hol- 
land, and England. While at Oxford, in the year 1784, he was appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Jena, chiefly through the recommendation 
of Griesbach. In 1793 he succeeded to the theological chair, and gave lec- 
tures on theology above forty years at Jena, Wurzburg, and Heidelberg, till 
advancing age and its infirmities compelled him to retire from his public 
duties. His profound learning, penetrating judgment, unshrinking courage, 
and unwearied assiduity, obtained for his writings, which were very nume- 
rous, a wide circulation; and his researches, historical and critical, as well 
as the inferences he deduced from them, produced, without doubt, consider- 
able effect on the public mind. In private life he was singularly amiable, 
easy of access, courteous to strangers, bestowing kind and unostentatious 
attention on all who sought his assistance, and ever actively employed, up 
to his ninetieth year, in endeavouring to promote the interests of freedom, 
order, and peace—of picty, virtue, and humanity.” 


We are glad to learn from the Ionian Islands, that there exists ever 
prospect of a solid and satisfactory understanding between the Lord Hig 
Commissioner and the several fractions and members of the Liberal party. 
What may be the exact terms of agreement, what concessions Sir Henry 
Ward has induced Earl Grey to make, and what, for peace and progress’ 
sake, the Ionian Liberals have ceased to demand, are not of so much im- 
portance as the fact, which promises that the Ionian Islands are at length 
about to enter upon the enjoyment of a true and working constitutional 
system.—Daily News, August 25. 





A leading article in the 7imes of Thursday heralded the existence of an 
engineering scheme for bringing London and Calcutta within seven days’ 
journey of each other! Referring to an article about two years ago, in 
which the journalist surprised his readers with the original prospectus of 
the “ Direct Calais and Mooltan,’’ he now follows up that announcement 
with the statement, that “since then the scheme has been actually ex- 
tended in its scope, discussed in its details, approved in much of its pur- 


| port, and so far advanced that of the four great divisions of the route two 


have been positively decided on, and are in present course of completion.” 


' It is to be accomplished by stages. “ A continuous line of railway from Os- 
I y stag ) 


tend to Orsova on the frontier of the Turkish empire is already decided on.” 
From Constantinople it is proposed to step over to Asia Minor, and, skirting 
the Mediterranean coast with the line till you come to the mouth of the 
Orontes, to carry it up the banks of that river till the head waters of the 
Euphrates are reached, and then to lead it down the valley of the Euphrates 
to Bussorah at the head of the Persian Gulf. The Euphrates Railway 
would be but nine hundred miles long ; and yet it would, by cutting off the 
immense détour round Arabia, shorten the time to Calcutta by “ twenty 
days out of the thirty-nine.” These portions of the scheme are to be ac- 
complished by 1860. From Bussorah, the railway is to be carried along 
the Persian Gulf, and by the coast of Beloochistan, to Hyderabad on the 
Indus; ‘ whence the several branches of Indian lines would soon whisk 
the traveller to Bombay, Lahore, or Calcutta, according to his wants.” 
From Gracechurch Street to Calcutta, by the perfected route, would be 
about 5600 miles of railway ; seven days’ journey “ without stoppages” ; 
and the whole scheme might be completed in fourteen years from the 
present time. 





THE SAILING-MATCH OF ALL NATIONS. 

The result of the grand contest at Cowes Regatta for the prize 
of All Nations was not the only feature of considerable interest in the 
day’s proceedings. As we stated in our Postscript last week, the proba- 
bility that the Yankee yacht would beat the best of what had hitherto 
been considered the best yachts in the world, raised an extraordinary ex- 
citement among the naval amateurs: our Queen herself, “ mistress of the 
sea,” partook of the feeling; she was present at the race, and since the 
race she has been on board the successful America. The report of the 
Times furnishes abundant materials of descriptive interest. 

“ Until within the last few days, no Englishman ever dreamed that any 
nation could produce a yacht with the least pretensions to match the efforts 
of White, Camper, Ratsey, and other eminent builders. In the } acht List 
for this very year, there is an assertion which every man within sight of 
sea-water from the Clyde to the Solent would swear to—that ‘ yacht-build- 
ing is an art in which England is unrivalled, and that she is distinguished 
reéminently and alone for the perfection of science in handling them.’ 
rom the Royal Cork Club, which was founded in 1720, to the Royal 
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London, founded in 1849, there are seventeen yacht clubs in various parts 
of the United Kingdom—ten English, four Irish, two Scotch, and one Welsh ; 
and not one of them had ever seen a foreigner enter the lists in the annual 
matches. It was just known that there was an Imperial Yacht Club of St. 
Petersburg, maintained, it was affirmed, by the Imperial Treasury, to en- 
courage a nautical spirit among the nobility’; and that some ten or 
eleven owners of yaclits at Rotterdam had enrolled themselves as the * Royal 
Netherlands Yacht Club; but, till the America came over, the few who were 
aware of the fact that there was a flourishing club at New York did not re- 
gard it as of the slightest consequence, or as at all likely to interfere with 
their monopoly of the glory of the manliest and thost useful of all sports. 
The few trial runs the America made after her arrival proved she was pos- 
sessed of great specd, and that the owners were not so little justified as at 
first they had been thought in offering to back an untried vessel against any 
yacht in our waters for the large sum of 10,000/. or for a cup or piece of 
plate. As the day of the Royal Yacht Squadron’s grand match drew near, 
the entries became numerous; and 1851 will be celebrated for the largest 
number of starters for the Derby and for the 100/. cup respectively that were 
ever known, so far as lean gather. The conduct of the Americans since their 
arrival.in the Solent had been bold, manly, and straightforward ; qualities 
which Englishmen respect wherever they are found, and love to see even 
in an opponent.” 

In the memory of man Cowes never presented such an appearance as on 
Friday the 22d of August. A large portion of the peerage and gentry of the 
United Kingdom had left their residences, and forsaken the sports of the 
moors, to witness the struggle. There must have been a hundred yachts 
lying at anchor in the roads; the beach was crowded, from Ezypt to the 
piers; the esplanade in front of the Club thronged with ladies and gentle- 
men, and with the people inland, who came over in shoals, with wives, sons, 
and daughters, for the day. 

Eighteen yachts entered as competitors; the largest of which was Mr. 
G. Hl. Ackers’s three-mast schooner the Brilliant, 392 tons; and the 
smallest Mr. J. L. Craigie’s cutter Volante, 48 tons. Nine of the yachts 
were of above 100 tons, and nine were of less than 100 tons. The America’s 
burden is 170 tons. 

“At ten o’clock the signal-gun for sailing was fired ; and before the smoke 
had well cleared away, the whole of the beautiful fleet was under weigh, 
moving steadily to the East with the tide and a gentle breeze. The start 
was effected splendidly, the yachts breaking away like a field of race-horses ; 
the only laggard was the America, which did not move for a second or so 
after the others. Steamers, shore-boats, and yachts of all sizes, buzzed along 
ou each side of the course, and spread away for miles over the rippling sea : 
a sight such as the Adriatic never beheld in all the pride of Venice; such, 
beaten though we are, as no other country in the world could exhibit, while 
it is confessed that anything like it was never seen even here in the annals 
of yachting. The Gipsy Queen, with all her canvass set and in the strength 
of the tide, took the [ona after starting, with the Beatrice next, and then, 
with little difference in order, the Volante, Constance, Arrow, and a flock of 
others. The America went easily for some time under mainsail, (with a small 
gaif-topsail, of a triangular shape, braced up to the truck of the short and 
slender stick which serves as her maintopmast,) foresail, forestaysail, and jib ; 
while her opponents had every cloth set that the club regulations allow. ‘She 
soon began to — upon them, passing some of the cutters to windward. 
In a quarter of an hour she had left them all behind, except the Constance, 
Beatrice, and Gipsy Queen, which were well together, and went along 
smartly with the light breeze. Once or twice the wind freshened a little, 
and at once the America gathered way, and passed ahead of the Constance 
and Beatrice. Another puff came, and she made a dart to pass the Gipsy 
Queen; but the wind left her sails, and the little Volante came skimming 
past her with a stupendous jib, swallowing up all the wind that was blowing. 
As the glorious pageant passed under Osborne House, the sight was surpass- 
ingly fine; the whole expanse of sea from shore to shore being filled as it 
were with a countless fleet, while the dark hull of the Vengeance, 84, in the 
distance at Spithead, towered in fine relief above the tiny little craft that 
danced around her; the green hills of Hampshire, the white batteries of 
Portsmouth, and the picturesque coast of Wight, forming a fine framework 
for the picture. As the Volante passed the America, great was the delight 
of the patriotic; but the anatieal cognoscenti shook their heads, and said 
the triumph would be shortlived; the breeze was freshening, and then the 
sprightly cutter must give way, though she was leading the whole squadron 
at the time. 

** At 10.30 the Gipsy Queen caught a draught of wind, and ran past the 
Volante ; the Constance, America, Arrow, and Alarm being nearly in a line. 
At 10.45 the breeze freshened again for a short time, and the America 
passed the Arrow, Constance, and Alarm, but could not shake off the Vo- 
jute nor come up to the Gipsy Queen. The Sandheads were rounded 
by the Volante, Gipsy Queen, and America, without any perceptible change 
in point of time, at cleven o'clock, the last being apparently to leeward. 
Again the wind freshened, and the fast yachts came rushing up before it ; 
the run from the Sandheads being most exciting, and well contested.” 

Oi? Noman’s-land buoy, the Volante was first; then the Freak, Aurora, 
Gipsy Queen, America, &c.; the other six were “staggering about in the 
vear,” some of them hauling their wind and returning to Cowes in despair. 
* At this —_ the wind blew somewhat more steadily, and the America 
began to show a touch of her quality. Whenever the breeze took the line 
of her hull, all her sails set as flat as a drumhead, and, without any careen- 
ing or staggering, she walked along past cutter and schooner, and, when off 
Brading, had left every vessel in the squadron behind her—a mere ruck— 
with the exception of the Volante, which she overtook at 11.30. As soon as she 
passed the Volante, she very quietly hauled down her jib, as much as to say 
she would give her rival every odds, and laid herself out for the race round 
the back of the island.” 

The weather now still further freshened. ‘The Yankee flew like the 
wind ;. leaping over, not against, the water, and increasing her distance from 
the Gipsy Queen, Volante, and. Alarm, every instant. The way her sails 
were svt evinced a superiority in the cutting which our makers would barely 
allow; but certain it is, that while the jibs and mainsails of her antagonists 
were ‘bellied out,’ her canvass was as flat as a sheet of paper. No foam, but 
rather a water-jet, rose from her bows; and the greatest point of resistance 
—for resistance there must be somewhere—seemed about the beam, or just 
forward of her mainmast; for the seas flashed off from her sides at that 
point every time she met them. While the cutters were thrashing through 
the water, sending the spray over their bows, and the schooners were wet 
up to the foot of the foremast, the America was as dry as a bone. She had 
twenty-one persons on her deck; consisting of the owners, the crew, cook, 
and steward, a Cowes pilot named Underwood, and some seamen whom had 
been lent her by the Surprise, a London-built schooner yacht, now at Cowes 
Roads. They nearly all sat aft, and when the vessel did not require any 
handling, crouched down on the deck by the weather bulwarks.”’ 

From this point it was plain that nothing could live with the America. 
Even aecidents seemed to be unimportant to her. Off Dunnose Head, her 
jib-boom broke short off, and threw her up in the wind. A quarter of an 
hour nearly was thus gained by the vessels she had distanced ; but they never 

to within two miles or so of her lee-quarter. ‘The Aurora, Freak, 





came u 
and Volante, were the only boats that preserved a chance ; and if the wind 





| houses I ever saw, as it appeared, leant over our way : 


| of our single file, consisting of about thirty-eight people, 
| other at some distance, attached by ropes to each other. 


| 


: eniiedattens 
had fallen, the Volante, with her light tonnage, might have stolen § 
and perhaps have won. But the Volante met with the same accident tha 
betel the America ; her jib-boom was carried away by the Freak, in tack 
ing; and from that moment the chance of the ‘ boatman’s pet” y 
At 5.40, the Aurora, the nearest yacht, was fully seven-and-a-half pi 
astern, and the Freak a mile further behind ; the rest being “nowhere.” 

As the Needles were approached, the Victoria and Albert, with the Roya 
standard at the main and the Lord Admiral’s flag at the fore, was seen steam, 
ing round from the North-west, followed by the Fairy and the little dock. 
yard tender. The Fairy was signalled to go and bring tidings of the po 
and she quickly executed the commission. Tate, 

At 6.4 the America got in a line with the Royal steamer. “ Though it inet 
usual to recoguize the presence of her Majesty on such occasions ag a pacino. 
match,—no more, indeed, than a jockey would pull up his horse to salute A 
Queen when in the middle of his stride,—the America instantly lowered her 
ensign, blue with white stars ; Commodore Stephens took off his hat, anq all 
his crew, following his order and example, remained with uncovered heads 
for some minutes till they had passed the yacht,—a mark of respect to. the 
Queen not the less becoming because it was bestowed by Republicans,” 

Off Cowes, on every side was heard the hail, “ Is the Ameriea first}”— 
The answer, ‘ Yes.” ‘* What’s second?’’—The reply, “ Nothing.” 
there was no wind, the time consumed in getting up from Hurst Castle tp 
the winning- flag was very considerable, the America’s arrival first not hay 
been announced by gun-tire till 8.37. The Aurora, which slipped Up very 
rapidly after rounding the Needles, in consequence of her light tonnage gnj 
a breath of wind, was signalled at 8.45; the Baechante at 9.30; the Kelj 
at 9.45; the Brilliant at 1.20 a.m. August 23d. The rest were not timed, 

Thus the America made good all the professions of her owner, 4 
protest was preferred, on the ground that she did not go the Proper 
course, outside the Nab Light ; but it was overruled by the Committee: 
and the “cup of All Nations” was presented to Commodore Stephens 
and his brother, the owners of the America, after a dinner in the cab. 
house that night. Mr, Abbot Lawrence was present, and acknowledged 
the compliments paid to his country: it was but the child giving a lesson 
to the father—if we bought the America here they would try and build 
something at New York which should beat even her. 

On Saturday evening, the America proceeded to Osborne, at the desire 
of the Queen ; and her Majesty with l’rince Albert and the children went 
on board, conversed with Commodore Stephens, and expressed admin. 
tion of the skill of his countrymen as shipbuilders and sailors, 


THE LATE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 

The ascent of Mont Blanc by Mr. Albert Smith and three other Eng. 
lish gentlemen was described lust week, in a short letter from the charae- 
teristically rapid pen of Mr. Smith. This week, Mr. C. G. Floyd, ano- 
ther of the party, has described the feat in a letter full of picturesque 
details. The project was conecived by Mr. Floyd and two “reading 
friends,” while rowing on the Lake of Geneva not long since ; and at the 
juncture when the weather became fine Mr. Albert Smith joined the 
party: “to him,” says Mr. Floyd, “we owe a great deal of the vast 
amount of pleasure that we enjoyed.” ; 

It was half-past seven o'clock when our party of four amateurs, sixteen 
guides, and several porters and volunteers, having assisted at a breakfast laid 
out in the court of the hotel, started: and really it wasa fine sight—the 
people of the hotel showing every imaginable civility, the peasants wishing 
us ‘bon voyage,’ and our guides (splendid fellows) leading the way with 
their long poles and various equipments.’ Breakfast was taken at the 
Echelle—*‘ so called from a ladder always kept there to cross the crevices. 
The ascent was then continued to the point from which they crossed. the 
glaciers. “The tremendous masses of green ice—the awful crevices—the 
sky, from no darker contrast than the snow, looking a deep blue—the lang 
file of travellers, all tied with a rope together—all made it a most impressive 
sight, which I am glad to say I could perfectly enjoy, not feeling im any 
degree tired. Some of the crevices we crossed by a ladder being thrown 
across them, and walking on the cross-bars ; some we crossed on little bridges 
of frozen snow; and one was a very peculiar one—the ladder had to be 
placed nearly perpendicularly from the lower part on which we stood, resting 
on a huge wall of ice, separated from us by a tremendous crevice, 60 that, 
mounting on the ladder, you looked down into an endless depth below you, 
and, as the ladder was not long enough to surmount the walls, steps were 
cut from its top into the ice with a hatchet.” Bae: 

‘The Grands Mulets were reached at four o'clock ; and the guides lighted 
fires with wood which they picked up on the lower walks of the mountain. 
** All the time, glasses had been directed towards us from Chamouni ; and on 
placing our feet on the rock, we were saluted by guns below, which tired to 
announce our arrival thus far.”’ After some rest, the writer looked around 
him : he despairingly attempts toconvey the faintest idea of ‘*a sunset up here. 
‘* Fancy yourself on a rock descending nearly perpendicularly ; sittng on @ 
ledge ; snow above and snow below; the shades gathering, the light turning 
from gold to purple, from purple to blue, from blue to green, to lilac, grey, 
in fact, to all colours the sky can assume; the solemn silence only inter- 
rupted by occasional avalanches booming behind us.” ‘ : 

‘* When all was ready to attempt to sleep, the guides lit a fire before us; 
and I mused myself to sleep by talking, listening to the stories still cure 
on around me, watching the flickering flame that lighted up the ry 
figures of our guides, who stood round it singing choruses remarkably eps 
oceasionally raising myself on my elbow to catch a last glimpse of -_— 
maining lights in the West ; and last, not least, looking at the summit of that 
Mont Blanc which had just caught the moon, changing all the mountains 
from a purple to a pure silver.” ** Two of the guides went straight a 
lanterns, to track out the snow and try it for our departure at twelve 0 © 0c! f 
and their lanterns glimmering in the snowy distance looked like spirits ° 
the mountains disturbed by our intrusion.” ; -e toiled 

At midnight, the ascent was resumed, by moonlight. “ Onward “et ia: 
(for it really became toil, and I must honestly confess that neither oH a 
bour nor the danger of mounting Mont Blanc has been overrated) t (Io 
came to the Grand Plateau, the only flat path over which our path ay. A 
give you an idea of the steepness of the ascent, I will tell you that I t — 
bottle down, which went at such a rate that it cleared two crevasses, One 
after the other, each of which was at least fifty or sixty feet across.) the 
lace I shall never forget. A large square mass of snow—which, to Ye 
feast, considerably enlarged my ideas, though not sufficiently so to in r 
me to realize its massiveness—about as large as a 7 = “ a itle 
o give } , 
idea of its size, if it had fallen it would have completely covered the othe 
I was regarding 
it in utter astonishment, my guide touched me, and, pointing toa —_ 
between it and us, whispered, ‘There three guides were lost the sa) aay 
last’; and I heard a guide say to my friend behind, ‘ Here it was ae nd 
futher.’ You may imagine how all this tended to add the mtem S oe 
lemnity to the scene ; and, it anything was wanted to Increase ~ en 
found in the advice of my guides not to speak, for fear of bringing ¢° 
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though this, I suspect, is humbug. ...- The sum wasnow | | A letter from Vienna states that the railway from Mestre to Treviso 
azalanche iad I was to see his light on the height above. The party now | in Lombardy has just been completed, and will soon be opened to the 

i their blue and green spectacles to protect their eyes, and on we went public. 
hed the Route Rouge j where e rested _— — in the sun. | The directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-ship Company have 
Mere 1 became completely aye en iit r: y = gr given orders for the construction of a class of iron paddle-wheel steamers, 
I repeat I was a Mi ™ bo ‘a. t ¥ stan. two | which they expect will surpass in speed and other qualities any of the exist- 
: also perfectly well. r. Albert Smith was perfectly done up, | ing ocean-going vessels constructed either on this or on the other side of the 











were : 

gnd had to be the rest of the war His courage was such as I have | Atlantic. They are to be of 800-horse power, and are expected to make the 

never yet seen. was curious to look at each other ; every one was per- | passage between Southampton and Alexandria in from nine to ten days. 

feotly flack in the face : of course I could not see my own, but once when I Excursion and return tickets = the West. Indies are now issu a by the 
n ‘ ie , ot | 4 p 3 ow ie y 
lined fur gloves my hands were as black as ink, though the | Royal West India Mail Packet Company. Persons can visit Madeira, or any 


took off my : in: the iffic " is 
curious efi hit Seger ay Se oe ee being to resist | of the places included in the West India Mail Packet scheme, in the Com- 
“ =“ round the Route Houge, the dome of Mont Blanc, which is as eithin packets ; hey if they embark on board any of the homeward packets 
px Paul's, came in sight jand felt as if 1 could have climbed = pots tne the date of issue of their passage-tickets, a consider- 
, ice : ne whole of our steps were y cut wi “te x 
ie Tes. pon Oe foiee tied i: te ae pe oe The Demerara steam-ship, to be constructed by Messrs. Patterson and Co. 
abe ah) each of our lives about three times, for if you slipped you were | & Bristol, for the Rey al West India Mail Packet Company, will be very 
- intel held up and saved from going down into some yawning crevice. | little inferior in size to the Great Britain. Her length between the perpen- 
int y : morning we stepped on the top; and ‘you must endea- | diculars is 282 feet, over all 316 feet; being about six feet shorter than the 
ceive the thrill of delight,—shaking hands all round, congratu- | Great Britain ; breadth of beam 41 feet, extreme width from the outside of 
hoa other, opening champagne bottl:s, fighting cigars, pulling chick- | the paddle-boxes 75} feet; depth to the main deck 26 feet 8 inches; depth 
oe jeces, and all the effects of the wildest transport. Ss partly re- par aac oh a, om by the old measurement, 2318 tons; by new 
fromthis, I to examine the view ; of which I shall only | ’ ; _— 
Shad the cppeauence of a large sea, of which the waves were mountain- ‘A dreadful murder has been committed at St. Sebastian. The victim isa 
say ; young lady named Brunet, daughter of the British Vice-Consul there, a 


far, far below me, each mountain like a small wave, and yet each rouns ir 3 
i —_ gentleman, ‘The murderer is an officer in the army, nam:d Vito, 
w 
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At nine o'clock in t 


mountain one of the highest in Europe. Without the slightest inconvenience : j 
‘we stopped at the top about twenty-five minutes, filled with interesting ‘ho had professed an attachment for her, but her parents were opposed to 
thoughts ; and we were told that, the glasses having discovered that we were | bis paying his addresses to her. She was dancing at a ball held at the 
at the top, the cannons pealed away at Chamouni to announce the fact, theatre on Friday night, w ith a son of the Marquis of Gaviria, when the 
though we did not hear them. I was also told below that Sir Robert Peel | officer, who had come from Onate to the ball, on her passing before him 
had watched us all night (having arrived just after we started) with a glass, | suddenly drew forth a dagger, and gave her two stabs, which laid her dead 
and kept all the people of the place drinking our healths all night. He had | on the spot. He was seized, and will be judged by court-martial, and doubt- 
before we reached the bottom.” less shot. I believe that Senor Brunet, father of the unfortunate young lady, 
The denen was —_ enough, “ sa Aang - ma, ating down when- | is at present in England.—Madrid Leticr. 
it was safe to 0 80.” ‘One of the guides all but sli into a crevasse ; a ee ee SEE Ey Ry 
ger the slightest accident occurred during the whole of our journey. As the —— nigh — the oo — = be closed, and the 
The sliding down was splendid fun after the work of walking. Some places memories 0 its splendid and peac eful triumphs fall into the domain of his- 
were nearly erpendicular, and I am sure even ina railway I never went so tory,—speculation becomes more and more busy with the question as to what 
fast Sone ladies who watched us with the glasses from Chamouni quite shall be done with the beautiful structure om which the industry of the 
* up for lost; saying, that they saw little dots falling with tremen- world has been collated and exhibited. Unfortunately, this question is no 
we 4 ah - down the ‘eeipives,—which must have been the effect pro- | longer debate on its own merits. Personal interests have been brought into 
at sy ascending i - soem could not perceive any progress hea the arena of discussion ; and perhaps an unnecessarily loud and vehement as- 
on. This will give you some idea of our spec Tn descending, the guides sertion of individual claims aud merits—apt to appear intrusive in the face 
pulled up to look at a very remarkable sight, through a tremendous oalt-of of so grand a fact as the Exhibition, and not altogether without a suggestion 
‘hich seemed to end in the sky; a lurse natural arch had formed itself of offence where so many talents and services have been laid under contri- 
in the bluest crystal, through which you looked down a seemingly inter- bution—may have provoked hostility or induced apathy, im quarters 
minable depth of vallies till your eye lost itself in the distance. This struck whence support in an attempt to preserve the Glass Palace was to be expected. 
me as much as anything, sarticularly as the arch through which you caught The Government under a formal pledge to the public to remove the build~ 
oven ach weer Bw of very small span, or rather as small as things ing next May from Hyde Park. Time has been given to allow the public to 
are up in those regions, where you lose all idea of comparison.” Crossing pronounce in favour of its retention ; but, in all probability under the im- 
the glacier on the return was a ticklish affair, “We had nearly to run t pression that no Minister would be 80 untbrifty as to think of taking down 
being unsafe to continue in one position long, and jumping over small cre- | ° single pillar of the unrivalled edifice, the public has not hitherto spoken 
vices. ing one of these, the man who held me behind. by the rope, in in such a way as to afford Government the necessary authority. On the other 
Meanal P led the rope chest: and 1 was suspended in the little hw. hand, the Commissioners of Woods and Forests are believed to be anxious to 
but direc y ulled up. again. (The reason of the increased danger was the | have the building removed as soon as possible, and the Park, which is a part 
: of the thawed seow, into which we sank to our waists ateach step.)”” | of the domain under their too aristocratic government, restored to its old ap- 
o—_ G —s Pelerins, ‘once more in the habitable world,” a large pearance. On these two sides, therefore, the prospects of the Crystal Palace 
y came out to meet them. “The news of a party having paces | Mont are not very cheering. The Commissioners for the Exhibition have a 
Sane brought hundreds of people to Chamouni; and, sadly against our will large surplus fund in hand, which they are pledged by their own conditions 
we were forced to enter on mules in triumph. (As Mr. Albert Smith re- to expend in objects strictly connected with the chief purposes of the indus- 
marked, ‘We are once more on the Grand Mules.’) You may imagine the | trial gathering. Is a winter garden strictly connected with the cultiva- 
enthusiasm when I tell you that directly we came in sight ‘-annons were tion of art and industry ? The point has been much debuted; and 
: — : . — = | we believe we are right in saying that they have come to an almost 
fired in a manner regardless of expense. If we entered a wood, we were | , : nal ths ay t for converting the Palace i : 
gure to be saluted directly we came i0 sight ; again if we turned a corner, | ananimous decision that a project we converting xe Palace into a mere 
_ Spot o : , edeer a at winter garden has no claim whatever on the surplus fund. ... - Wi 
ditto; and two nice girls, otherwise shy, rushed frantically and seized both ‘thout the Crystal Palace, the ; ag er ro 
my hands; all the streets of Chamouni were crowded, bands of music, fire- | or without the Crystal Palace, the gr at surplus tun must, we sup 
: : age ee as © | pose, be invested in suc hamanner as will aid in the improvement of art 
works, cannons, all going off at once ; and, having arrived at the hotel court, | {na industr \ areat School of Design—a Picture G llery—Collee 
we saw a regular little altar prepared with candles, flowers, and champagne, ae we" Fl y: ieee Ni a ii —s 1 oo ey are Col. 
which the master of the hotel made us drink—to be looked at—when I was ionsof Flor.culture, * atural History, Jotany, ‘ntomology, Antiquities ‘ol- 
uncommonly glad to escape and get into a batin and proceed to dinner. Next leges of Agriculture, of Manufactures, and of Art—may all be lodged here, 
morning I left Chamouni and really almost cried whilst shaking hands al | and leave ample space for ornamental gardens, promenades, and other means 
sound with the guides—splendid fellows, with whom I pod go anywhere.” | of recreation. Why should the Commissioners think of going ¢ lsewhere for 
ascent on the eame day, made by Mr. Vansittart, was mentioned | the accommodation already at their disposal ? To throw away the Crystal 
enk, 2 h. hi ceaainel seagert amiaanae by “a | Palace would be a curious extravagance iu @ people so wedded to ideas of 
wee t appears that this gentleman was accompanied not by ~ ® | economy as we are. But the people should themselves pronounce their 
large ee — and — veh 3 ‘ —_ — = by > so wishes on the subject more distinctly. Atheneum, August 30. 
porter for of the way.” e started “four hours after the other “ 
party,”"—profiting, perhaps, by their exploratory tracks on the midnight BIRTHS. 
Land, Hudson's Bay, the Lady of Major 
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William Wilberforce 








the other Mr. V ansittart, refusing the assistance of the rope across the | soon tary, of a son, who survived his birth only a few hours. 
Glacier de Boissons, missed his footing, and nearly went into an abyss, st, at St. Peter's, Northampton, the Hon, Mrs. De Sausmarez, of a son. 
On the 231, at Hever Rectory, Kent, the Wife of the Kev. 
recovered. } Battye, of a son, stillborn. 
—————— 
The increase of visitors to Greenwich Hospital, Woolwich Dockyard, and On the 24th, at Banchory Ternan, Kincardineshire, the Wife of Duncan Dawid - 
5 Bombay Civil Service, of a daughter. 
a agg ee ingen > im the same months of this p= the number | Qn the 27th, in Upper Brook Street, the Lady Sarah Lindsay, of a daughter. 
£8,062. e visitors to other parts increased in a stil greater proper- | On the 28th, in Gloucester Terrace, Lady Northcote, of a daughter. 
qs for June, July, and August, 1850, was 5922; 91 of whom were foreign- | Esq., Eightieth Regiment, son of Captain Edward Boxer, C.B., Royal Navy. to 
@a The total number for the same period this year is 28,926 ; of whom | Frances Louisa Alston Stewart, of Urrara, in the county of Perth, daughter o the 
: r » 7 . rh - Jeannette Elizabet! Wood, eldest daughter of Lord Wood, one of the Judges of 
—. this year have increased to 28,290 ; including 2072 foreigners. the Court of Seosten in Seotiand. ’ = 
pwards of 5000 persons have been landed daily from the Watermen and Henry William, eldest son of the Rev. He 
a ? J 


march by moonlight ; and arrived at the summit “ about the same time | Ou the 12th April, at Red River, Rupert 
as the other party.” Each party is silent respecting the ascent made by | Caldwell, of a son. of 
~ | On the Sth August, at Gibraltar, the Wife of Captain Lynedoch Gardiner, Military 
— On the 2 
m the porter and a guide with him. The guide saved them both. | On the 22d, at Wellesbourne, Stratford-on-Avon, the Lady Charles Paulet, of a son. 
Mr. Vansittart lost the use of his eyes for two days, but is now perfectly | 
On the 24th, at the Priory, Reigate, the Marchioness of Ailsa, of a daughter. 
On the 24th, in Eaton Place, the Baroness Bertouch, of a son. 
the Thames Tunnel, this year beyond last year, is enormous, In the three | son, Bsq., of the : 
months ef May, June, July, 1850, there visited the Painted Hall in Green- © 25th, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. Francis Clements, Vicar of Norton, of 
“5 : . i a stillborn child. 
tion, so that the total increase was 251,000 persons. The foreigners rose MARRIAGES. 
from 4640 to 60,890. At the Woolwich Dockyard the total number of visit- On the 26th June, at Dinapore, Bengal Presidency, Benjamin Hallowell Boxer, 
3315 were foreign: W rie on: > re w tal of late William Alston Stewart, Exq., Captain in the Bengal Army. 
9976 for the miners. Ab Che Wor 800 gr pee toe eng “The On the 2ist August, at Edinburgh, William Wilson, Eeq., M.D., Florence, to 
On the 23d, at East Cranmore, 
Prebendary of Wells and Hereford Cathedrals, and Rector of Nort 


the Old Woolwich Companies’ steamers during the last two months, to visit | Hoskins, 
a aes Tunnel. - Greenwich and Woolwich steam-boat traffic during | Perrott, to Jane Blanche Somerville, eldest daughter of John Moore Paget, Bsq., 
season ceeded | hz e y ors of Cranmore Hall, Somerset. 
hes ox bat of last year by 346,000 persons. On the 25th, at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, by the Bev. H. M. Wagner, 
Miss Helen Faucit. 


> progress. Theodore Martin, Esq., James Street, Buckingham Gate, to 
It is well known that there is a struggl » b'een the route by Trieste and On the 26th, at the parish-church of Farnham, Surrey, _— - erend ee ; 
that Marsei : aa if ‘ tan thar Charles Hervey, Incumbent of Chesterford, Douglas Galton, Jeutenant ya 
by illes for the transport of the Indian despatches. A service by Engineers, second son uf J. H. Galton, Esq., of Hadzor, Worcestershire, to 
near Farnham. 


telegraph has just been organized between Ostend and Trieste, which | \yarianne, daughter of G. T. Nicholson, Esq. of Waverley Abbey, 
E F.L.S., &e., to Elizabeth 
F 


M. Léon Faucher tee just performed « aved which indicates true 


of i to the latter city the advantage in point of celerity in the transmission On the 26th, at Tunbridge, Kent, Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F-»- t 
tnews. In order to ward off this blow and to sustain the strug- | Anne, eldest daughter of the late Hon. Jabez Henry, First English President of De- 

. Mitchell, direetor of the company which uses the route by Marseilles, | merara, and Supreme Judge of the lonian Islands, &c. : 
authority from the Minister of the Interior to transmit by electric On the 26th, at Fittleworth, Sussex, the Rev. Charles Henry ag —_ of 

x. to Calais, passing by Paris, the news received by the Indian mail. Wonton vert. Maria Elizabeth, second daughter of the Rev. Henry atham, 

the ad F her accorded this favour with alacrity, and it will reéstablish On the 28th, at St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, Oliver Pemberton, Esq., F-B.C.S., of Bir- 

io ae in favour of the line by Marseilles. —L Independance Belge, mingham, youngest son of Thomas Pemberton, Esq., of Warstone, to Anna, ouly 
23. child of D. W. Harvey, Esq. 
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DEATHS, 
On the 30th May, at Labuan, Borneo, Catherine, Wife of Mr. Hugh Low, Secre- 
to the Government of Labuan. 
n the 10th August, in Southampton Terrace, Kentish Town, John Hoppe, Esq. ; 

in his 84th year. 

On the 2ist, in Cambridge Terrace, Charles Boldero, Esq. ; in his 95th year. 

On the 22d, in Bernard Street, Russell Square, Sarah Fergusson, only daughter of 
the late Peter G. M‘Donough, Esq., of the Island of Antigua. 

On the 22d, at Langton Lodge, Yorkshire, Julia, Relict of the late Francis Red- 
fearn, Esq., H.E.1.C.8.; in her 85th year. 

On the $a, in Trevor Square, Knightsbridge, Elizabeth, Relict of the late George 
Whittingham, Esq., of Piccadilly ; in her 95th year. 

On the 25th, at Broadstairs, Charles Lefevre, the infant son of Mr. and Lady Caro- 
line Garnier. 

On the 26th, at the Grove, Watford, the infant daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Clarendon. 

On the 27th, at Ryde, the Hon. Edward Stewart, fifth son of John, seventh Earl of 


POSTSCRIPT. = 


The journey of the Queen from Edinburgh to Balmoral, on Friday, is 
briefly described by the electric telegraph, in a second edition of the 


Morning Post. 
“ Edinburgh, Friday Night. 

‘The Queen left Holyrood at eight o’clock this morning, and proceeded by 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway to Tarbet; thence by the Scottish Cen- 
tral to Perth ; thence by the Scottish Midland to Forfar; and on to Stone- 
haven by the Aberdeen Railway. The distance of one hundred and forty-five 
miles was run in less than five ny At Stonehaven the Royal carriages were 
in attendance with post-horses from Aberdeen. Her Majesty partook of lun- 
cheon in a small room at the railway station, and after a short delay pro- 
ceeded on the journey to Balmoral. e first stage, of fifteen miles, brought 
the Royal party to Banchory, by the Dee-side. The course of the river 
was then traversed by Sieeedin e, by Charles Town, and Aboyne, to 
Ballater, where the stream was crossed. Her Majesty proceeded thence 
forward by the South bank of the river, and arrived at Balmoral at half- 
past six o'clock. The Queen and the Prince looked exceedingly well, al- 
though a very cold wind has prevailed on the coast. The Royal party rode 
in open — Lord John Russell rode with the equerries in a char a 
bane—a vehicle but ill suited to the exigencies of that part of the kingdom.” 

Immediately after the arrival of the Queen at Edinburgh, on Thursday 
evening, Lord John Russell sent to the Lord Provost, and on the part of 
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(Saturday, 
the connexion between the religious organization of the nation and the ai. 
cation of its members—that connexion which itis the glory of the Vo} 
system to have established, and which, as experience has shown, canal, 
endangered without poy | the spirit of vigorous and universal 
probation throughout the length and breadth of the land.” . . . , » 

“ The leading principle of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill ; 
similar to that adopted with acknowledged success by the Educational Com, 
mittee of Privy Council, in their application of the annual Parliamey 
grant,—viz. to allow the distribution of the public fund to be regulated? 
the voluntary act of the people themselves, avoiding all unnecessg inter. 
ference with the details of the system pursued in each school. As the Par. 
liamentary grant is applied in proportion to the amount of voluntary mb. 
scriptions and donations for building and maintaining schools, or jn 
words, in proportion to the amount raised by voluntary effort in aid of such 
schools as come within the description laid down by the Minutes of the Com. 
mittee of — Council, so now it is proposed to appropriate the money to be 
raised by a - lic rate towards the continued support of all existing schools 
answering the same description, in exact proportion to the wants of th 
people, as shown by their voluntary attendance at any of the schools ty 
which the rate will become payable.’ 

The paper was discussed by the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, Independent,) 
the Dean of Manchester, Dr. Hugh Stowell, the Reverend George Os 
Wesleyan,) Mr, Oliver Heywood, and others, in a favourable tone 

r. Fletcher had seen difficulties; but, approaching in a spirit of king. 
ness and compromise, it now appears to him, “that the rate is applied 
simply for the secular part of the instruction, and that the religious portion 
is thus left to the conscience of each parent, or child of each parent.” 


A new Roman Catholic church was opened at Hartlepool on Thursday, 
with much pomp and circumstance of local celebration. The new church 
is named “The Church of the Immaculate Conception.” Four Bishops 
took the principal part in the religious ceremonies; and Cardinal Wise. 
man preached a sermon, and in the subsequent lay entertainments made, 
8 to about two hundred and fifty guests. For his sermon Carding 
Wiseman chose this significant text, from the 89th Psalm, 4th verse—« 4 
thousand years, in thy sight, O God, are but as yesterday” ; and his dis. 
course insisted on the oneness and immutable history of the Roman (. 
tholic doctrine, which in this country has been “the same ever since the 
time of the Venerable Bede.” The congregation had been admitted 
tickets, at prices varying from 20s. to 2s. 6d.: the church will hold 500 





her Majesty commanded Mr. Johnston’s attendance in the Palace at seven, 
to receive the honour of knighthood. The Provost attended, and was | 
knighted “ within the walls of old Holyrood” ; the locality in which the 
honour was conferred rendering it the greater prize to the receiver. 


The Emperor of Austria has formally released his Cabinet from all po- 
litical responsibility, and has determined henceforth to exercise all rule 
and authority as absolute monarch of that empire.— Iienna Correspondence, 


August 26. 


The Queen of Holland gave birth to a son at four o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 24th, at the Hague. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna announces the death of the Duke 
of Saxe-Cobourg Kohary, elder brother of the King of the Belgians, at 
six o'clock on the morning of the 27th. Ilis Royal Highness Frederick, 
Duke of Saxe-Cobourg and Gotha, was born March 28, 1785. The late 
Duke was brother to the Princess Anna Feodorowna, widow of the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia; to the King of the Belgians, and to 
the Duchess of Kent; and uncle to the reigning Duke of Saxe-Cobourg 
and Gotha, and to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. He has left four 
children. The eldest, Prince Ferdinand, is the husband of the Queen of 
Portugal: the others are Prince Augustus, husband of the Princess 
Clementine of Orleans; the Duchess de Nemours; and Prince Leopold, 
Major in the deceased’s Hussar Regiment. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells has been obliged to have three of his 
fingers amputated ; mortification ensuing in these parts, the painful opera- 
tion became necessary to save his Lordship’s life.—Sherborne Journal. 


The National of Paris copies from the Tribune Suisse some particulars 
of a horrible event, related by a person worthy of credit coming from 
Carlsruhe. “ At the last inundation, 320 political détenus, who were in 
the casemates of the fort C at Rastadt, were drowned. They were 
clandestinely interred in the same fosse; but at so little depth that the 
putrefaction of their bodies spread a smell throughout the town; so that 
it was necessary to reinter them at a greater depth.”” “ All the printers 
of Baden were forbidden to publish any details of the fact, under pain of 
losing their licence.” At the commencement of the inundation, the pri- 
soners were not suffered to go out of their cells, already in part sub- 
merged ; at the last, attention was absorbed in saving the garrison; and 
all the prisoners perished. They had been recently arrested, and were 
“the élite of the Baden Democracy.” Not implicated in any insurrec- 
tion, some of them at least had been accused on the strength of forged | 
letters, enclosing for example some scrip of the Mazzini loan. Such is | 
the account in the Tribune Suisse, copied into the National of Saturday 
last; but the utmost doubt is thrown upon the tale by the silence of other 
journals respecting it, and we do not hear that there is any mention of it 
in private letters. 





A “highly influential company,” as the Daily News acknowledges, 
about five hundred in number, assembled in the Manchester Town-hall 
on Thursday evening, to hear a paper on the proposed educational scheme 
for Manchester and Salford, (in opposition to the National Public School 
plan,) by Mr. W. Entwisle the banker. The Bishop of Manchester pre- 
sided ; and several leading Dissenting ministers were present. Mr. En- 
twisle at great length explained the principles and main provisions of a 
local measure which has been actually prepared, and which it is intended 
to lay before the Legislature. Two extracts must suffice to give the pith of 
the ace legislation— 

bed adopting the proposal for an educational rate, the bill recognizes as | 
a public duty the obligation of providing for the intellectual improvement 
of the Reople, in the same manner as is proposed by the scheme of the Na- 
tional Public Schools Association ; while by its provisions for absorbing and | 
rendering more efficient all those schools which on originated and are con- 
nected with the various religious congregations, without any interference 


| 


with their peculiar systems of management or discipline beyond that 
moderate degree of su rintendence which is requisite in all cases over the 
derived from the public, it maintains unimpaired | 


administration of fun 





persons, and was “not quite ”’ filled. 

After the service, an address from “the pastor and congregation of 
Hartlepool ” was privately delivered to Monsignor Wiseman, which in the 
copy published is headed “to his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster.” In this document “ the pastor and congregation of Har- 
tlepool,”’ [the title skilfully ignores other denominations, as completely as 
if a territorial title had been used,] say to “ Monsignor ”— 

“ Words are wanted to express our feelings of gratitude for the great fa- 
vour conferred upon the English nation in the selection of one of her choicest 
and most gifted sons, after centuries of trial and persecution foans 
Romish Church, we suppose—scarcely against the Cardinal,] for the hi 
dignity to which the Holy Father and venerated Head of the Church, Pi 
Nono, has been pleased to raise you. Your Eminence’s condescension in 
coming here to preside at the opening of our new church, dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God, justifies us in saying that the 
virtues best befitting a Christian prince and prelate are united in your Emi- 
nence. Permit us, your Eminence, to add, that eighteen years ago our 
numbers here as Catholics reached but ten; and the church in which 
have this day announced the word of God isa lasting proof and standing 
monument of their sincerity and love for the true faith, and —— 
= that, poor as the term may appear to be, religion has taken the 
therein.” 

After dinner, in a large marquee raised near the new church, Dr, 
Briggs, the Roman Bishop of Beverley, proposed as the jirst toast, 
“ Health, long life, and happiness to Pius XIX.” ; and one does not know 
whether nineteen is printed for nine by a printer’s mistake, or as a Joke 
threat to the Standard, that the “ Pope of Rome,” who fled the capitol “ for 
ever” two years ago, is now in his own person “ himself again,” in health 
and power, and will endure, in his successors, unto the nineteenth repe- 
tition. “This toast having been drunk,” it next became “the pleasing 
duty” of Dr. Briggs and his hearers “ to show their loyalty to the Queen. 

“Her Majesty has passed through this county this day, and I have no 
doubt she will be received in her progress with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Why should we be exceptions, though not present at her coming? May we 
not join in those acclamations which are now going forth in Northumber- 
land? Therefore, my Lord Cardinal, and ladies and gentlemen, let us show 
our loyalty to our temporal Sovereign, in our respect for her as our temporal 
superior, as we have shown our respect and veneration to our ecclesiastical 
superior, the Pope. Let us never forget that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the two,—that the one is temporal, the other is spiritual authority; 
and let us always show, as our predecessors and forefathers have shown, 
greatest loyalty to our Sovereign, while we show the most perfect obedience 
to our ecclesiastical superior, the Pope. I give you ‘The health, long life, 
and happiness of the Queen.’ ” : 

The health of Monsignor Wiseman was acknowledged by a speech of 
some length. Monsignor began by reminding his hearers that he was 0 
stranger there— 

You are most of you aware that I received the pubes my educa- 
tion in the college of this diocese, at Ushaw. I had the happiness of being 
the companion of many who are here ; and I had also, what was more Va~ 
luable to me, the advantage of looking up to some of those now around me “ 
models for my imitation, and to receive from them instruction, both rell- 
gious and clerical. I remember Dr. Briggs in the capacity of a philosopher ’ 
the Bishop of Hexham was in various offices. I knew him for many years 
as zealously discharging important duties and functions in the college ; _ 
if anything would at all surprise us concerning him, it would be that he 
should have so long been in what may be called a com ratively a 
tuation ; for he was a zealous missionary indeed before he was put into a 
eminence in the church which he had so long before deserved. But I take 
it to be one of the many proofs which the Church gives us that she = 
loses sight of a faithful servant, but will bring him out, even from Darling 


| ton.” (Laughter and applause.) 


The Cardinal then referred to the special occasion, and skilfully intr 
duced more general topics. ‘I value the building of a church in @ | be 
town, or in a village, far beyond half a dozen churches in great cities; 4 
cause where there are large masses it is much more easy for religion to m 
its way, but in a smaller and quieter place it is not so easy to act _ 
public mind. While I consider that it is a proof of the zeal of the os 
and of the congregations that such progress should have been made, Ane 
sider it still more a proof of the upright and the independent — the 
the inhabitants of this place, that the Catholic religion really makes 
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there are men of sterling judgment, who are resolved to 
ist progress wei vee—who are not cowed by the domination of any class, 
chink ‘r secular, but who use that judgment which they are told to use in 
of religion, except when it guides them in the rightdirection. I re- 
walter erefore, to see the church; I rejoice to see its spire; and its bells, I 
joiee, will toll gratefully on the ears of the population, and we shall have 
oy to silence the bells because they are rung in honour of the saints 
ot Men of Hartlepool, all that are Catholics, goon: avoid everythin 
of can in any way shock the feelings of any one; but do your duty, an 
bee ‘answer for it your fellow townsmen will appreciate your conduct, 
I will be led far more by that conduct than by any other means. . ° 
sod js no such thing as Papal aggression, recollect. There is the aggres- 
Tew) conviction; there is the aggression of conscience; and there is the 
peared of desire in the determination which we, with all a and 
a nest men, have to labour to see that other people partake of blessings of 
hich we are conscious; and in that way we will endeavour to do our ut- 
moat t0 push forward what we consider a holy cause. But as to political 
we or as to interfering with the possessions of men, to whatever class 
> = may belong, God knows that that has never entered into our head. 
lira et our aggression be the aggression of reason and calm good sense. 
Already our fellow subjects have shown themselves disposed to listen to 
that reason ; Ihave no doubt that whatever has occurred which has 
heen unpleasant to our feelings during the past year will be to our advan- 
tage, because they will be anxious to make up for the injustice of the past.” 


An attempt has been made by Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P., to reco- 
yer for his country the naval honours yielded to the United States at the 
owes Regatta. He backed his iron yacht, the Titania, 100 tons, built 
by Messrs. Robinson and Russell, of Milwall, on Mr. Scott Russell's 
“wave principle,” to sail the America a double course for a double wager 
of 50/.—namely, from the Nab Light twenty or thirty miles out “ before 
the wind,” and then back to the point of starting “ona wind”; thus 
testing separately the flectness and the weatherly qualities of the two 
yachts. e contest came off on Thursday ; and the Titania was as sig- 
nally beaten as any of the yachts which sailed in the Cowes Regatta. 
In the course out, despite three accidents which lost the America more 
than a quarter of an hour of time, she beat the Titania by five minutes 
eut of about two hours; in the whole course she beat her fifty-two 
minutes out of about six hours and a half—leaving her at least eight 
niles astern. 

Mr. Vansittart has now, in the Daily News, described his “ ascension” 
of Mont Blane. 

“In your paper you speak of the great caravan, which amounted to up- 
wards of thirty persons, and of the sum of 150/. which it cost them. I have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that mine cost but little. I agreed with 
three guides for 50 francs each, and took a porter part of the way ; but in con- 
sequence of their good behaviour, and the great danger these men were ex- 
posed to, through my own folly of not being tied to the rope, I paid them 
more than my original agreement.’’ When he reached the Grands Mulets, 
Mr. Albert Smith’s party were enjoying the warmth of a fire. ‘ My only 
covering was a blanket, whilst the fuel was scanty; it consisted of three 
small pieces of wood, which we picked up on the way. I left the Grands 
Mulets about a quarte? of an hour after the great caravan. It was mid- 
night. We were all three tied together. We had calculated that the 
moon would be up within half-an-hour; and after we had been, I suppose, 
a couple of hours en route, our lanterns went out, and for some time there 
was no other light than the stars of the firmament. It was a bitter moment. 
We were then indebted to the grand caravan for our direction, which was some 
little distance in advance. The effect by star-light of that compact dark body 
with lanterns was not of this world—they were moving silently along—not a 
voice was heard—it was the march more of spirits than of mortals. . .. . 
The last part of the ascent was truly fatiguing. Holes in the snow worked 
by the others considerably increased it. I fell from utter exhaustion several 
times, and at each fall was smothered with a ground hail or sleet which the 
wind drove from the mountain. My thirst was insatiable—more intense 
than anything I have felt—more so even than in riding to the Dead Sea in 
the month of June. I also felt a great inclination to sleep. Two of my 
guides were perfectly black in their faves, and the other as white as Hamlet’s 
ghost. We reached the summit a few minutes after the others. The view 
would have been magnificent, but it was too high; so much so that the 
Lake of Geneva looked more like a marsh than a sea. 

“Having walked under the sea in a diving-apparatus more than 100 feet 
ry 3 and having descended the bowels of the earth both in the iron-mines 
of Dannemora in Sweden and the salt-mines in Poland, and having ascended 
both by a balloon and many high mountains, I can safely assert that there is 
a certain pleasure in all these enterprises, unknown to those who have not 
a them. If the guides choose to risk their lives, it is their own 
penfnee . especially asked for unmarried men, but Payot, one of the three, 

married.” 


Dr. Jenner, one of the Professors of Universit College, chronicles in the 
last number of the Medical Times, the discovery of a new, and, from the cases 
he relates, apparently a very efficacious remedy, in some of the most trouble- 
some forms of indigestion. The drug used by the Professor is the sulphite 
of soda, not the sulphate. 





, THE HARVEST. 

The harvest accounts from all parts of the kingdom continue of the same 
generally favourable character with those received last week. 

The wheat crop is generally above the average, and it has everywhere in 
the Southern districts, throughout which the harvest has now been pretty 
well finished, secured in excellent condition. The agricultural organs concur 
in stating that the grain will average sixty-two or sixty-three pounds to 
the bushel. In Ireland the more humid sky still keeps a considerable 
— of corn on the ground; and in Scotland there is a great deal 

corn not cut. From both these divisions of the kingdom the accounts 
are of good promise on the points of yield aud sample. 

other cereals yield well; and the beans and peas are also good. 
‘ turnips give less anxiety than they did a fortnight since; and the 
ears about the potatoes seem to be almost dissipated. 

estimate of the hops is still that of about “half a crop.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
. Srock Excuancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
a Roglish Stock Market has been in a declining state during the whole 
wld Stoe t particularly so since yesterday morning, when the Bank Broker 
whole largely. e depreciation in the price of Consols has been in the 
: about 3 percent. A trifling reaction occurred this afternoon, but the 
woe La ten reached were not long maintained, and the mar- 
wane 4, eavily within from 4 to } per cent of the lowest prices. Consols 
or Money and Account have been today as low as 953, and after touch- 


ing 96, close at 955 96. Unfounded rumours of several large mercantile 
failures have been current; but, with the exception of the failure of Messre. 
Rucker on Monday, we are happy to say that we have no further commercial 
disasters to report. The sufferers by this failure, and that of Messrs. Cas- 
telli, noticed last week, are principally the large discount houses in Lombard 
Street ; who are too much interested in the steadiness of prices to press the 

roduce upon which wf have made advances prematurely upon the market. 

t is not therefore probable that any great fall in prices will occur. The rate 
of discount still continues at from 3y to 3 per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, prices have not been so extensively affected by the 
decline of the English Funds as usual. The Northern bee n Stocks 
have undergone scarcely any depreciation. Spanish Active Stock is about } 

r cent lower; as are the Three per Cent Bonds. Portuguese Four per 

nts may be quoted at from } to 1 per cent below our last quotations ; 
while Mexican Shares declined in about the same degree. Sardinian Scrip 
has been as low as 1} discount, but closes at 1 discount. The aggregate busi- 
ness has been very trifling. 

The Share Market continued heavy until this afternoon, when an im- 
provement in some of the lines occurred. The decline during the early part 
of the week may be stated at from 2/. to 3/. for the principal Shares, and the 
reaction of this afternoon at from 10s. to 1/. per share. The market, how- 
ever, closes heavily at current quotations; and it does not appear likely that 
the improved quotations will be supported. The French Shares are rather 
lower; but our market is kept steady by the demand for Paris. The «itfer- 
ence in price between the two capitals is not at present great, but upon any 
decline here French buyers almost invariably appear in the market. Some 
heavy sales were made recently, said to be on account of provincial holders 
the effect produced was but temporary, as almost all the Shares offered were 
taken for the Paris market. 

Saturpay, Twetve o'CLock. 

The English Market is firmer, the closing quotations of yesterday being 
fully ——. The business transacted has as yet been limited. In the 
Foreign Market prices are without any material change, and nothing has yet 
occurred requiring remark. The Railway Shares are not quite so firm as 
yesterday, prices being in some instances slightly lower; the following 
are the principal transactions—Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 44; Great 
Western, 75}; North-western ex dividend, 113; Ditto Quarter-shares, 23}; 
South-western, 78; Midland, 40; South-eastern, 19} 4; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, 163. 





Saturpay, Two o'Ciock. 

The English Stocks close not quite so firmly as in the morning, Consuls for 
Account being 95] 96: the business transacted has been unimportant. In 
the Foreign Market the transactions have been very limited, and no change 
| of importance has occurred in prices. The following is the record of the 
bargains actually transacted—Mexican, 28} §; Peruvian, 91; Sardinian 
— 1} dis.; Spanish Three per Cents, 37h; Dutch Two-and-a-quarter, 

91 9 4. 

The Share Market has been heavy, but closes more firmly; an advance of 
1/. has occurred in Lancashire and Yorkshire and in Midland Stock. The 
following are the principal transactions recorded—Ambergate, Nott:, and 
Boston, 44 }; Caledonian, 9}; Chester and Holyhead, 14} 3; Eastern 
Counties, 5); Great Northern, 15}; Ditto Half-shares A Deferred, 5}; Great 
Western, 75} 5}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 47 6]; Ditto Fifths, 24; Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, 90}; London and North-western, 113 124 
ex div.; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 232 } ex div.; London and South- 
western, 78; Midland, 40} 39} 40}; North British, 5) }5; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 16 15! 16; South-eastern and Dover, 19} 4 8; 
York and North Midland, 16} 4; Leeds and Bradford, 100 99} ex div. ; Great 
Northern 5 per Cent, 133 |; Midland Consolidated and Birmingham 6 per 
Cent, 131 30}; Boulogne and Amiens, 103; East Indian, 21; Namur and 
Liege, 53; Rouen and Havre, 8] 9; Tours and Nantes, 6} } §; London and 
Westminster, 28}. 








3 per Cent Consols ......... 95] 96 Danish 3 per Cents,........ 77 79 
Ditto for Account .......... 951 96 Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 59 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 96g 3 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 92; } 
3} per Cents.......... . O82 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 28} } 
Long Annuities ............ 7% Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 9 1 
SS OS eae 214 16 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 314 2) 


Exchequer Bills ...... . 45 49pm. Portu 


: 
ese 5 per Cents 1824. 86 89 
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5 per Cents .... 








Brazilian 5 per Cents ... 89 91 Ditto 44 per Cents... .. DOly 102 
Belgian 44 per Cents . 5 Spanish (Active) 5perCents, 20) 
Chilian 6 per Cents... -. 166 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 . 371 8 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 1044 105§' Venesuela ............0000. 30 2 





Cheatres and PAlusir. 


The Opera season is over. Tuesday was the last subseription-night at 
Her Majesty's Theatre; and, after filling up the week with extra per- 
formances at playhouse prices, Mr. Lumley closes his doors this evening. 
This night likewise concludes the season of the Royal Italian Opera. 
Both houses have been kept open longer than usual, in order to profit by 
the strangers attracted by the Exhibition; and the London opera has 
come into collision for the first time with the musical entertainments of 
the provinces. The Worcester Festival has withdrawn Castellan and 
Formes from Covent Garden ; and the principal instrumental performers 
of that theatre, also engaged at Worcester, have been playing in London 
during the week by proxy, to the no small detriment of the orchestra. 
Some of Mr. Lumley’s performers, particularly Cruvelli and Reeves, 
have likewise been singing at Worcester. After the breaking up of Par- 

| liament, and the departure of the Court, Her ve Theatre, though 
pretty well attended, lost its gay and fashionable aspect. At Covent 
Garden the difference has been less perceptible, as that theatre depends 
less upon fashionable support. Both houses, we may reasonably conclude, 
have had their share of the harvest reaped by London from the World's 
Fair. The Royal Italian Opera has prospered for the first time since its 
establishment: last year it barely paid its way, butthis season is un- 
derstood to have been positively lucrative. 

The management of the two houses has been conducted on opposite 
| principles. Mr. Lumley has exerted himself more strenuously than ever 
| to satisfy the demand for novelty and variety ; and he must have been at 
| greater expense than in any previous year that we remember in the en- 

gagement of performers and the production of operas. The Covent Gar- 
| den manager, on the contrary, has produced only one new opera, and 
has not engaged a single new performer of mark. With the exception 
of that one new piece, (Saffo,) and two revivals, (Fidelio and the Flauto 
Magico,) the Covent Garden répertoire has consisted entirely of pieces 
established in favour; and the cost of their production having been in- 
curred in former years, the surplus of their receipts above the standing 
expenses of the house was all pure profit. 

Bach of these modes of management is perhaps the best suited to the 
house where it has been practised. The public—that is, the majority of 
the public—is different at the two theatres. The old house is still the 
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temple ot Fashion; and last night’s opera or ballet is the favourite sub- 
ject of gossip in the gay saloons of Mayfair and Belgravia. A new opera, 
‘a new ballet, a new singer, a new dancer—each is a new topic, ‘“ some- 
thing fresh” to talk about ; and something is gained, if it is only the gra- 

@ mere curiosity to see a 
new piece will always fill, for once at least, Her Majesty’s Theatre ; but 
its brilliant habitués do not lack taste and judgment, and merit as well as 
novelty is required to satisfy them. Unfortunately, Mr. Lumley has 
been unable this season to combine novelty with merit. Le Tre Nozze 
and Florinda dragged through three or four languid representations, 
and Zerlina (Auber’s Corbeille d’ Oranges) was a total failure. J/ 
Prodigo, got up with dazzling splendour, and calling into action nearly 
the whole strength of the establishment in every branch, was the only 
new production which did not disappoint the public. In regard to the | 
new performers of the season, they either failed to satisfy the expectations 
formed of them, or their talents were turned to little account. Made- 
moiselle Caroline Duprez, who began the season heralded by extravagant 
puffs-preliminary, turned out an interesting young person, prematurely 
brought forward, to her own great injury, and unable to maintain the 
highest position. Mademoiselle Monti, described in Mr, Lumley’s pro- 
gramme as “the most celebrated mime in Italy,” justified all praise by a 
beautiful and touching performance of the dumb girl in Jlasaniello : but 
she never appeared in another part. Mademoiselle Alaymo, who opened 
the season after Easter, made a débit in Lucrezia Borgia which gave 
much promise; but from that time she scarcely ever appeared, there 
being seemingly no room for her. The débat of Signor Pardini, the 
tenor of Masaniello, was also successful and promising; but, probably 
for the same reason, his talents were scarcely ever put in requisition. 
Ugalde, the pet of the Parisians, the “rossignol”’ of the Opéra Comique, 
was quite lost on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre: she was out of 
place, and disheartened, evidently feeling that her being there at all was 


tification of pulling the novelty to pieces. 


a blunder. As to Barbieri Nini, the novelty of the season par excellence, 


ske has appeared only at the cleventh hour, though she had been a con- 
Iler bril- 
liant débat in Lucrezia Borgia was followed, on the very last night of the 


siderable time in London before her services were called for. 


subscription, by an appearance in Anna Bolena, which confirmed the im- 
pression she had already made. 
Setting aside these new performers, Mr. Lumley’s company was of ex- 


traordinary strength ; and the operas which had the greatest success were 
filled by known performers, Sontag, Cruvelli, Giuliani, Fiorentini, for 


sopranos—Alboni and Bertrand for contraltos—Gardoni, Calzolari, and 


Reeves, for tenors—Lablache, Coletti, and Massol, for bass and baritones 


—formed a combination of talent, taking it altogether, probably never 
surpassed, A tenor, however, uniting greater vocal and greater dramatic 
power than any of the three we have named, was necessary to make the 
company complete. Sontag’s popularity has remained undiminished : her 
graceful ease and refinement, and the artistical perfection of all she does, 
must ever be delightful. Cruvelli has gained golden opinions by her in- 
teresting performance of Leonora, and her Norma showed no small tragic 
power. As a singer, she has voice, execution, and energy ; but both as a 
singer and an actress she has yet to acquire that high degree of delicacy 
and finish which is the consummation of art. Alboni’s engagement was 
too brief; but her Cenerentola and Orsini were as admirable as ever. 
During Sontag’s temporary retirement she appeared in the Figlia del Reg- 
gimento ; her dashing boldness forming a contrast to the quieter and more 
ladylike vivacity of Sontag. The “mighty basso” retains all his giant 
strength, his wonderful varicty, and his paramount importance. 

The proceedings at Covent Garden give little room for particular re- 


trospect. The //uguenots and the L’rephete, which formerly cost the 
theatre so much, have now yielded their harvests by drawing fuil houses, | 


Fidelio has been produced at the one house as well as at the other, with 
nearly equal success ; the superiority of Cruvelli to Castellan as the hero- 
ine being balanced by Tamberlik and Formes in Florestan and Rocco. The 
revival of the Flauto Magico was eminently successful: crowds of ama- 
teurs went again and again to listen to Mozart's delicious music; and 
they enjoyed it the more that it was already familiar to them, though 
they now heard it for the first time on the stage. Indeed, to the more 
cultivated portion of an audience, a certain degree of acquaintance with 
a musical work, when it has real merit, adds to its attraction. They 
come to comprehend the structure and intention of every movement, and 
the expectation of a beautiful or striking passage insures its being at- 
tended to, and heightens the pleasure it gives when it comes. During 
the season, especially at Covent Garden, the pieces most familiar to the 
audience by frequent performance have drawn the best houses.  Grisi 
has maintained her preéminence : in passion, energy, and vocal power, 
there has been no falling-off; and she never has been received with 
stronger marks of favour. ‘Tamberlik has been rising rapidly, and may 
be regarded as the greatest dramatic tenor now on the stage. Mario, we 
fear, is failing in health; his voice and his vigour seem to be declining, 
and the most tuvouwrite of his old parts, Don Ottavio, has passed into the 
hands of Tamberlik. Madame Viardot has done less than might have 
been expected from her high reputation: she has continued to perform 


her part of Jices with the usual effect ; but her Donna Anna was tar from | 


being happy, and her Saffo partook of the failure of the piece. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre there has been an improvement in the general 
stage management, and the chorus has been increased in strength and 
efficiency. Covent Garden has betrayed signs of economy in these re- 
spects: the spectacle has neither been so splendid nor the chorus so full 
and so thoroughly disciplined as it used to be,—a falling-off which was 
especially apparent in /ide/io, The Covent Garden orchestra, however, 


retains its supremacy ; though that of the other house cannot be regarded | 


as deficient either in strength or discipline. 
The ballet, which used to be so prominent a feature at Her Majesty's 


Theatre, now excites comparatively little attention. We have no longer | 


those magnificent and elaborate ballets of action which used to rival the 
operas themselves as objects of interest. There are only little di- 
vertissements and incidental dances ; and male performers have almost 
ceased to appear. The favourites of the season have been Carolina Ro- 
sati and Marie Taglioni. Carlotta Grisi had a short engagement ; and 
Cerito appeared for two or three nights in t. e last week. 
Of all theatrical entertainments, there are none so thoroughly illegiti- 
mate as those that are based on the performance by young children of 
s far beyond the degree of their mental and bodily development. In 
other artistical exhibitions there is at least an apparent intention to ap- 





proach the standard of right. A bad picture may generally be cons; 

as the result of an abortive attempt to produce a good one; bad actin. 
generally the failure of an unhappy man who tries to do his beat ee 
when a child undertakes to play Shylock or Richard the Third, we knoy 
that any approximation to what it ought to be is physically imposaiby 
nay, it is the inadequacy of the artist to his task which actually ? 
tutes the peculiarity of the performance. Two American children po 
| Bateman, made their débit at the St. James’s Theatre on Monday Pre 
characters of Richard and Richmond, and were applauded to the echo e 
what did this applause denote? In the first place, an idle gratification 
the odd aspect of two infants uttering the big words of rival warriors, a 
haranguing the grown-up followers, whose size made their own di. 
minutive stature more ridiculous. In the second place, a genuine ad 
miration of juvenile ‘“‘pluck,”—a quality which Miss Ellen and Mix, 
Kate Bateman possess to an extraordinary degree. Indeed, when the 
youngest and smallest of these, dressed up as a miniature Richard, 
stormed and fumed about the stage, and was rewarded with approvi 
thunders, we were reminded of those encouraging ejaculations Which an 
often uttered to a little boy who distinguishes himself with more thaa 
ordinary gallantry in a strect-fight. 

The short comedy which follows the tragic act is far more satisfactory. 
for the very reason, as a contemporary has remarked, that it exhibits the 
gallantries and coquetries of two precocious children, prematurely mar. 
ried by an absurd decree of the old French Court, and that the two pre- 
cocious Americans are adequate representatives of such personages, 
Here we have not the overstrained energy which in the tragedy is cop- 
stantly aiming at a point it never reaches; but we have what is much 
better, considerable smartness and humour displayed in a congepj 
sphere. The Batemans are certainly clever children; but their guardian 
should be exhorted to confine them to suitable parts, and not use them to 
burlesque Shakspere. We would also suggest the selection of a comedy 
approaching somewhat less to the indelicate than Zhe Young Couple; fap 
certain equivoques produce a painful impression when uttered by the lips 
of small children. ’ 





The ever-lengthening list of dramatic insignificance has been increased 
by the production at the Olympic of a meagre melodrama, founded on ay 
adventure in the life of the highwayman Claude Duval. However, all 
the theatres are still thronged by the visitors whom the Crystal Palace 
has brought to London, and who eagerly seek every place of amusement, 
regardless of the entertainment offered. 


» ° 
Letters to the €Nitar. 
DAVID’S DIOCESE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Abergwili, Carmarthen, 27th August \85l, 

Srr—I must request you to correct an oversight into which you have 
fallen in your remarks on the correspondence between the Archdeacon of 
—_—— and myself which the Archdeacon has recently published in the 

ies. 

You suppose me to have “ promised to aid in the development of the 
Church machinery which is deemed essential to its agion elsewhere” ; and 
that ‘I do not repudiate the promise; I only fail to remember it.” You 
seem to have been misled by the expressions which I used in reference tothe 
Archdeacon’s own report of the contents of a letter addressed to him by me 
in 1843, of which letter I had kept no copy, and therefore, as I observed, 
“could not say whether that report conveyed exactly the same impres- 
sion as the original would.” If you will Pook again at the letter itself, 
| which is published in the correspondence, you will see that it does not contain 
| the remotest hint of a promise of any kind. And this letter was the firstand 
last communication which the Archdeacon received from me on the subject 
previous to our recent correspondence. I had no occasion to point out this 
fact to the person who was in possession of my letter, and still less to “ re 
pudiate’’ a promise which, when the letter itself was produced, it was so 
perfectly evident I had never mace. 

It is apparently in consequence of this mistake that you conceive my 
answer to the Archdeacon’s questions to have been an “evasive” one, As you 
have not explained wherein the evasion consists, I need only say that] cannot 
understand how my answer could have been more distinct or more directly to 
the purpose. 

Another point as to which you have quite misapprehended my meaning, 
is when you suppose me to have “treated the organization of my Church 
with slight.” Nt expression fairly liable to such a construction is to be 
found in the correspondence on my part. I may attach greater importance 
to one branch of the archidiaconal functions than to another, with a view to 
the improvement of the condition of my diocese, without slighting either ; 
and I may set a very great value on both, though I look for little benefit 
from the manner in which they are likely to be administered in a particular 
case. 

Kelying on your usual candour for the insertion of these remarks in yout 
next number, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, C. Sr. Davin'’s. 





THE SsT. 








FATHER NEWMAN AND ROMAN MYSTIFICATIONS. 

Smr—With your permission, I resume the subject of Father Newman’s bold 
claim to certain great names of the past, as more favourable to Romanism 
than “the imperious force of the tradition of Protestantism” would allow 
| them to show themselves; and shall proceed to dispose of the case of one ol 
whom Mr. Newman speaks as “compelled rather than persuaded.’ 
** There,” he says, * is Alexander Pope, a Catholic: who would discover It 
from the run of his poems?’ There may be an interest beyond that of Te- 
futing Mr. Newman's sweeping plausibilities in considering the extent of 
Pope’s (Roman) Catholicity, and in analyzing the causes which prevented ib 
from lying patent on the face of his poetry. . 

That it may on examination be found in them, any student of his works 
must be aware. The lines which assert that 

** London's column, pointing to the skies, 

| Like a tall bully, lifts its head, aud—lies !” 

are in themselves proof how Pope could disregard ‘ Protestant tradit 

when it suited his purpose to do so; and that he himself did not intend in 4s 
| writings to disclaim any allegiance he ever paid to the Roman Church, 1s 
evidenced by a short correspondence with the French critie Racine, mser 
in some editions of his works, though not in others. It would seem that 
Racine had intimated, in a cautious and qualitied way, that some Ps 
sages in the Essay on Man favoured the system of the fre ethinkers, ane 
leaned to the opinions of Spinosa and Liebnitz. This notion Mr. Pope, 
in most energetic language, repudiates; and concludes his letter by he 
serting his perfect coincidence in sentiment with Paschal and Arei- 
bishop Fenelon; saying, ‘‘I shall always esteem it an honour to imi 
tate the moderation with which the latter submitted his private opr 
nions to the decisions of the Church of which he professed himself a mem- 
ber”: a profession of faith which Monsicur Racine acknowledges im & letter 


dition” 
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August 30, 1851.] 
ee 
yee this complimentary sentence—“It should ever be remembered, 
= in England is one of the humblest sons of the Church.” 
that renin Tent that Pope, in his own or in contemporary estimation, 
Its ible of the pressure of that Protestantism which, according to 
was not sensi “compels when it cannot pers' ”: a description of in- 
Mr. Newch, to my dull apprehension, would suit the genius of Mr. New- 
fluence *ratholicism ” rather than what he absurdly calls the “ tyrant tra- 
mans of that Protestantism of which on other oecasions, in the incon- 
ditson af dislike, Mr. Newman and his eonfréres complain that “ it is not 
: tic”! 
suficiently do e vowercr, may furnish a clue, by following which we may 
Tes! light on the real state of Pope’s mind on the matter at issue ; 
I would be isposed to pronounce him as oscillating between “ submis- 
a » (no more) to the creed he professed, and excursions into those regions 
_ mn in which his chosen companions habitually lived. Some lines 
of sceptic wn character of ** Narcissa’’ may be adapted to his case ; who 
from his 0 « Now bows to Dogma, meck as Fenelon ; 
Now sneers with Swift, or doubts with bold St. John; 
Now Conscience chills him, and now Satire burns, 
As Lightness or Religion take their turns ; 
He plays at times the gay Freethinker’s part, 
Though still a sad good Christian in his heart.” 
3 Catholicism be not discoverable in the run of his poems, I 
t for it rather by the bias and tendency of his own mind to la- 
than by any external influence whatever. If acted on by 


arrive at some 


Hence, if hi 
would accoun 
titudinarlanism, + goo li 

inions “ ab extra, , : vans c 
any oe of her age, but rather of a loose “ believe-nothing Deism,” against 


wich the protest of England was no less firmly made than against Roman- 
jam itself. If from his present position Mr. Newman were able (as I believe 


he is nof) to take a fair and large view of the actings of England's Protest- 
antism upon her literature, I think he would own as a remarkable fact, that 
although in Pope’s day, and from his “ set,”” scepticism and infidelity put 


forth their speculations in language as elegant and arguments as subtile as 
i yet t 
aan to fasten these opinions upon the public mind. Who now heeds 
Shaftesbury, pronounced by Voltaire the boldest of English philosophers ? 
who even reads Bolingbroke? and [ will venture to add, that if the beauty, 
the polish, the force of Pope’s poetry, have saved it from the proscription of 
the same neglect, it has not been in virtue but in spite of that laxity of doc- 
trinal principle which Mr. Newman would fain attribute to the control of 
English Protestantism. — As far as I have ever seen the opinions of Pope 
subjected to English criticism, those most questioned or condemned have 
been, the loose ‘* natural’’ religion of his Universal Prayer to “ Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord,” or the unpractical truism of his celebrated couplet, 
** For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right”: 
these being probably the very sentiments which Mr. Newman would trace to 
the “imperious actings of Protestantism”; while I, on the other hand, 


would rather affiliate them on his own tendeneies, acted on by his little knot | . : a ‘ . 
| pleasant to be a salient subject for the moralizing of a futu: 


of freethinking associates. 

Knowing, as we must know, the zeal of Mr. Newman’s Oratorian “ first 
love,” Iam disposed to think that his real complaint against Pope is, that 
he has not come down to us like James the Second’s pensioned pervert Dry- 
den, a polemic in poetry. On this point a fair preliminary question arises. 
Had Pope fallen into this mistake, would his compositions ever have attained 
their present proud position as standards in English verse? We know from 
the fate of Churchill and others, that when men t#// waste high powers on 
subjects of transitory interest, they must “* have their reward”’ in the ephe- 
meral applause of contemporaries ; and if Pope’s religious zeal had mastered 
his judgment, and led him to devote his flowing numbers to the controver- 
sies of his day, they would long since have slept side by side with the com- 
positions of those ‘flies in amber,”” Arnall, Blackmore, Smedley, whom his 
own Dunciad has “ damned to everlasting fame.” 

Pope’s fine judgment saved him from this error: for “the run of his 
poems” would scarcely furnish Mr. Newman with one appropriate motto for 
fis controversial lectures; but they abound in suggestions, that while he 
kept the “profession of the creed of his fathers,” 


those opinions held all creeds to be ina great measure matter of indifference. 

The grounds of this judgment are derived from such spare records as can 
be found of the unreserved opinions of the secluded and sickly poet. 
gives us some memoranda, through which we learn from Pope, that he was 
about to pay Christianity the doubtful compliment of inserting into a 
“moral poem,”’ an “* Address to our Saviour, imitated from Lucretius’s com- 
pliment to Epicurus”; but that he was induced to omit it by the advice of 
a Protestant clergyman, (Dean afterwards Bishop Berkeley): in the same 
passage, he speaks thus—‘One of our priests, who are more narrow than 
Yours, was very angry that there was nothing said in the Epistle on Happi- 
ness of our eternal happiness hereafter, though my subject was expressly to 
treat only of the state of man here.’’ Again, speaking of an intended but 
never executed ethic poem, Pope said—‘1 could not have said what I would 
have said, without provoking every church on the face of the earth; and I 
did uot care for living always in boiling water.’ Once more, speaking of 
the inductive mode of reasoning laid down in his Essay on Man, he says— 
“It will goa great way towards destroying the school metaphysics, and with 
them a great part of the systems of Church writers.’’ These may be ealled 
slight, but I own I look on them as significant intimations of the tendency 
of Pope’s own free speculations ; and it does not seem to me that they indi- 
cate au influence of the * Protestant’ any more than the Romish * tradi- 
on. 


His will, a document more likely in his day than ours to contain some 
doctrinal declaration, is couched in the same spirit of vague gencrality, and 
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* they were not those of the “ prevailing Protest- | 


hat neither wit nor ingenuity, nor fashion, nor daring, were | 


and placed his private | 
opinions in a decorons submission to the judgment of the Church, yet that | 
| at Verona in September, to meet Radetzky and the Italian Princes : 


Spence | 


} 


| earriage with him! 


With no expression of distinctive Christian belief or hope. Nor are the last straws | 


tiscernible on the current of his thoughts more indicative of any definite beliet 
“ When a friend asked him whether he would not die as his father and mo- 
ther had done, and whether he should send for a priest >—he said, I do not 
Suppose that it +s essential; but it will be very right, and I heartily thank 
you for putting me in mind of it.” There was no “ compulsive tyranny of 
Totestantism,’’ but natural indifference, at work in this. And to sum up 
all, his last reeorded words, (“in the morning after the priest had given him 
the last sacrament,”’) might for their ethic vagueness have been inscribed 
among the “memorabilia” of the ethnic sages of Greece, without having 
their claim questioned as exhibiting any of what his freethinking friends would 
have called “ Christian superstition.’” ‘ Protestant tradition,” had it been 
Pope's tutor, would have put into his mouth something more distinctly 
Cristian than this—* There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and 
friendship ; and indeed, friendship itself is only a part of virtue.” 
Teonclude with the assertion, that unless Mr. Newman is prepared to main- 
tam that freethinking indifference is part of that “ tyrant tradition of 
stantism ”’ which he denounces, he has no warrant for asserting that 
'rotestantism, either by compulsion or persuasion, influenced “ the run of the 
Proms” of Alexander Pope. ‘These indicate far more of that sexface sub- 
——— to Church authority, and seeret rebellion against it, which the Ro- 
sod =, by its extravagant demands on belief, is ever engendering in 
pon som—** compelling where it cannot persuade.” A. BR 
private note. "pa? to receive the letter indicated in our correspondent’s 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

PROGRESSES, ROYAL AND PRACTICAL. 
PRoGREss has become a cant word, meaning many things; but tl. 
week illustrates something of themell. Upon the whole, dul! «s 
times seem, we are getting on, even in the newer kinds of jro- 
gress as well as the older. 

A walking forward—surely there is enough of that, literally, in 
this good country, even at the flattest of seasons ? Whether you 
consider your city man going to business, or your holyday man 
following the game on the moors, there is undoubtedly much 
walking onwards amongst us. Or if you drop the literalit y «4 
walking, and speak only of going forward, on alien locomctiy 
apparatus, undoubtedly the nation that moves by railway enous): 
to put a girdle four or five times round the globe daily, and t} 
fills up the intervals with omnibus and cab, must be said to efiict 
much progress bodily. 

Then there is your royal progress, with Victoria vice Elizalcth 
deceased. Well, upon the whole it will be safe to say that Vic- 
toria gets on at least as well as Elizabeth did, and rather better 
than her contemporaries ebroad. Our Queen has not been quite so 
busy as some others of her condition iu other lands; her progres: 
is not so much encumbered with splendour and state trappings 
Nay, it is obstructed in its route by a petty parish board ; foi 
Pancras declined to make the Eastern end of that ancient w 
called “the New Road” passable for the Royal cortége : whic! 
was rude in Vestry. The Queen went round, but we are no’ 
aware that her placidity was rufiled by finding a contumaci: 
vestry in her way. Qucen Victoria is not in the habit of sudden! 
setting out lest her path should become dangerously known to he: 
own subjects; neither does she turn back if a road break down, 
anticipating revolt at some Warsaw; she is not obliged to make 
unintentional journies to Inspruck or Castel Gandolfo ; Democra- 
tic Pancras does not seize London during her temporary absence, 
or make stipulations respecting her return. The very common- 
places of her quict but obvious and people-lined path may be envied 
wonderments to some foreign potentates, whose progresses are his- 
torical events,—too historical sometimes, since it is not alway 





Gibbon. 

Frederick William, now, is making a busy progress. He go: 
to shake hands with Hanover; he drops in upon Metternich ; ho 
vouchsafes a lecture to his beloved Colognese on the enormities of 
Liberalism; he meets his well-beloved brothers and patrons, Im- 
perial Russia and Imperial Austria, at Ischl,—where also his wite 
meets with her sisters. Some do predict that Frederick William 
will “ progress” into the Roman Catholie Church, at the sugges- 
tion of his respectable lady ; and they notice that his cousin, Prince 
Frederick William, heir-apparent to the heir-presumptive, assists 
devoutly at Jesuit sermons. A progress that touches at Hanover 
and Metternich, and terminates with the Archduchess Sophia, /s 
rather ominous. On the whole, we English prefer our Queen's 
less erratic, more plain, and more unconcealed travels, 

The young Emperor, who meets his cousins at Ischl, is expected 


not a very propitious progress that! Possibly the expedition may 
be made quite safe: the eourt will be clothed in a formidable ar- 
mour of military splendours, as it was when Francis Joseph made 
his progress to Olmiitz; sixty general officers sitting in the same 
—enough to supply an Austerlitz or a Water- 
loo. Not unreasonably; for the Absolute Princes of Europe have 
chosen to make their rule a chronie Waterloo. Even when he is 
at Verona, Italy will never penetrate through the triple divinity 
which will hedge the Prinee—the quickset hedge of Swiss, Hun- 
garian, and Croat. The ground on which he stands will be as 
Austrian as if it were in the heart of Vienna; where he might 
just as well stay. This is not progress, but nogress, or retrogress. 

Practical science would fare ill if it made no better way. But, 
thank Heaven, human progress is not tied down to the Imperial 
pace or limit. Here is a transit company at New York which 
is outrunning states, international leagues to approximate Atlantic 
and Pacitie, and all such “slow” proceeders: it has established a 
route by the Lake of Nicaragua, which brings the ocean that 
washes the shores of Europe and Africa within a journey of thirty- 
five hours from the ocean that washes the shores of Asia. 

When Prince Henry of Portugal named the Cape of Storms the 
Cape of Good Hop > he set a te lling lesson to those who tind liot 3 
in their path whenever they try to move onward, It has been a 
Cape of Good Hope; it has helped to teach us how to go baci 
again, by the old way. Already we go to India “ over land” ax 
sea; accomplishing what was not long since “ a wild speculation.” 
We are now instructed in a mode of going from London to Cal- 
cutta, almost entirely over veritable dry land, in seven days. A vast 

But it is not all. New Brunswick taught us that 
roads make settlements; the Romans found out that roads make 
order; we have long known that commerce makes civilization: 
but a road through the heart of the East will drive through that 
vast region, after th of ages, the retluent knowledg 
from the West, and lay down a path for Progress of every kind 

Truly the world of civilization is getting too large for any em- 
peror, however colossal, to span it with his single pair of legs and 
bid mankind walk under them! At least, the news of the week 
but Retrogress does not like to read the journal 


; 


progress that! 


t slumber 


seems to say so: 


of Progress. 
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WORKING OF THE ANTI-PAPAL POLICY. 
In entering upon a sectarian contest with the Roman Catholics, 
Ministers mistook both the ground and the spirit in which the 
Government of England must act. Mr. Richard Burgess, who 
officiated in “ the Granary” used as a pluce of worship by the 
English Protestants at Rome, corrects the claim which had been 


made by some of his —_ for a better recognition in the Eternal | 
indulgence shown to the Roman Catholics | 


City, on the score o 
under the Emancipation Act and the Relief Act of 1847. The 
comparison, he admits, between aliens in Rome and native inhabit- 
ants of England fails; but the comparison between St. Peter's 
Church in London, for the Italian residents here, and the English 
in tome, holds good; and he claims a Protestant St. Paul’s in 
Rome. But this claim is not less idle. 
— on which the Roman Government stands is its infalli- 

ility—its right, its duty of absolute dictation, intolerance; the 
very boast of our Government is the utmost personal freedom, the 
‘widest tolerance: and it is placing our position low indeed if we 
measure that which is possible to a free government, animated by 
tolerance, against the limited capacities of an absolute and abso- 
lutely intolerant government. 

But the mistake has prevailed throughout the recent Anti-Papal 


The very fundamental | 


policy ; and we only revert to the past now for the purpose of pre- | 


paring for the sequel which is likely to ensue in the future. The 


real “aggression” lay in the animus and tone of the Roman Ca- | 
tholic manifestoes, and in the assumption of an air of authority ; | 


an aggression which would have been most adequately met by a 
grave proclamation of its spurious character. 
to descend into the arena of sectarian contest, and to be parties in 
the unseemly brawl. 
they were reminded of the ugly devices to which they would be 
driven in making good their hostile position. They might have 
learned as much even from their own beginning, Lord John Rus- 
sell’s own Durham bull; which could not abstain from a sectarian 
vituperation of a sect to which Lord John does not happen to be- 
long. They were reminded how awkward would be their position 


- a ea i a | 
in Ircland, that land of “rows,” if they took up = position in fac- | reduced to a formula, not an a priori proposition. In France, how- 


tion-fighting. 

They showed, indeed, every disposition to evade that difliculty, 
by letting Ireland slip in their coercion bill ; but the distinction 
was too illogically untenable, and they were forced to include Ire- 
land. They became Anti-Catholic in Ireland. The Dublin meet- 
ing of last week fulfilled the warning which they received : the hot 
Irish court wholesale prosecution, “ pro salute anime”; and Go- 
vernment must either abandon its counter-aggressive policy, or 


But Ministers chose | 51.4 force to the counsel of the Country Groom—-the facts of the 


They were warned of the consequences; | 


enter upon a law-campaign against some thousands of martyrs, who | 


will suffer, in their own eyes and those of their countrymen, for 
conscience sake, They will suffer, in their own interpretation, be- 
cause they call a bishop a bishop, and call him Bishop of Tuam or 
Kilmacduagh who ¢s Bishop of either of those eminently Romanist 
districts : and Ministers must stultify their bill, or hunt the 
bishops and priests in the midst of their flocks. 


"| and the other too long ; Master cant spare us, and we cant spare the 


We wont three days insted of five, and we h rill te ; 
Western so.” : ; —— Great 
| The demand is as clearly stated, and as judicious, as the ortho. 
grap ey is indifferent ; reminding us that all good sense does not lie 
| in book learning. In the same number of the Times is gq | 
lucubration describing, in somewhat hopeless terms, the disorder of 
Europe between the efforts of “ Constitutionmongers ” to for, 
| upon their respective countries constitutions devised in 3 riori 
| wisdom, without a to the growth or genius of the people, and 
the efforts of Absolutists and old Reactionarics to maintain a 
| sort of rule which possesses no longer the respect and con. 
fidence of the people, but only its distrust and hatred and 
which must Guedes sooner or later break down before the 
national will. The cause of the ineptitude on both sides is near} 
the same. Old Absolutism, with its power and wealth command. 
ing the assistance of the ablest men in Europe, can hit upon no 
wiser idea than the endeavour to maintain in nas of the nine. 
teenth century the government of the middle ages; while the 
Constitutionmongers, some of the most active intellects ang 
| learned professors of the day, are filled with the notion of applying 
_ to Germany or Italy the constitution of England; each party ex. 
pe to rest its institution, immortally, on a series of facts be. 
onging to a totally different country or age. “Quantula g. 
= "! Only the world is not really governed, but is suspended 
etween the struggle of two anarchies contending against each 
other. The picked, men of Europe harass the world with their 
baseless dogmatisms, because they neglect that which lends pith 


case. 

Perhaps, indeed, the facts are not always so easy to be ascer- 
tained as they are in the case of Exposition-trains. In each 
country, the constitution should be just that arrangement of pub- 
lic affairs which would most suit the aptitude and disposition of 
the people—the arrangements which they might be supposed to 
make for themselves if they could command collective intelligence 
or action. A constitution should be the sum of ascertained facts 


ever,—to speak by example,—the facts seem to be very obscure 
indeed. Every section of the country is so actively engaged in 
trying to push its preconceived notions against the will of all the 
rest, that its power of perceiving facts is distracted; and in the 
hubbub it is almost impossible for anybody to conjecture what 
is the wish or inclination of the French ese: Perhaps if parties 
would be quiet for a brief interval, and let the dust subside, 
they might see how the land really lies. But even those who 
stand beyond the heat of national contests do not always show a 


| disposition to let their councils be guided by facts, however ob- 


It is surmised, indeed—and “ feelers ” corroborating the surmise | 


have been put forth—that Ministers mean to use their discretion 
so largely as practically to repeal or annul the bill in regard to 
Treland; not to enforce it at all. But will that display of impo- 
tence deter the Irish from accepting the invitation of their brethren 
in England to stand by them here ?—Scareely. 


Tuam: will not Armagh and Tuam come to London, and frater- 
= with Birmingham and Hexham in wholesale detiance of the 
aw ? 
sail Dr. Hogarth or Dr. Ullathorne, while letting Dr. Cullen and 
Dr. M‘Hale eseape? ‘The flagrant detiance of England will com- 

] some enforcement of the law; but sharing the flagrancy, Ire- 
fand also must share the penalty; and then where will remain the 
discretion of Ministers ? t 
to be asked, not for their retrospective but for their prospective 
bearing. 

In the columns of the Zimes, “An Irishman and a Protestant” 
reminds the reader that there are in Ireland two millions of “ loy- 
al” persons—the Protestants: Government will have their sup- 


Birmingham and | - : 
Hexham have been to Dublin, fraternizing with Armagh and | content ; and the moral which our contemporary draws from the 


And then would it be practicable for Ministers to as- | 


vious. Thoroughly rotten at its centre, and incapable of ascer- 
taining its own position, it is quite evident that the Papacy cannot 
endure ; and yet that essential fact has been ignored by wise and 
powerful nations, in planning foreign alliances or resisting “ Papal 
aggressions.” No fact can be more distinctly ascertained than the 
noxiousness of Despotism; and yet it seems to have a very small 
influence, if any, on those who undertake “ the balance of power” 
in Europe. 

Every nation is baffled in the attempt to better its government; 
every government shakes over the volcanic ground of national dis- 


nes is, that England may learn thankfulness for her present 
ot, in which the troubles of establishing self-government are 
forgotten, because in her ease they are of so old a date. The Mor- 
mons of Salt Lake are taking steps to establish intercourse with 
the Pacific. The progress of that singular sect, which may be 
called the very organization of ignorance and low superstition, 


/might be a reproach to older and more learned governments. 


Tnpleasant questions these, but necessary | 


ort. Does the assurance fortify them for the struggle? The | 


Smancipationists of 1828, becoming the Anti-Catholics of 1850, 
may take a position as Orangemen in the campaign of 1852! 

If, indeed, all parties were to agree just now to drop the sub- 
ject here and say no more about it, there might be no sequel to 
the follies of 1851: but we have no right to expect any sudden 
turn so judicious. There will most likely be something more ; and 
it is desirable to keep distinctly in view the fact, that a position 
obliging the Government to take an active part in sectarian con- 
tests is not only embarrassing to the right conduct of public affairs, 
not only derogatory to public men, but leading them at every step 
further into the brawl, deeper into low contestation. Those who 
retain a cool head will perceive that the wisest step, at any stage, 
would be, to break forcibly away from that position, and with a 
strong will to assume a position more tenable, more suited to those 
who are responsible for the dignified, the impartial, and the unem- 
barrassed conduct of public attairs. 





GOVERNING WISDOM. 
Says “A Country Groom,” setting forth his difficulties in the 
Times— 
“ Very few servants cant come up to the Exhibition, for the trains dont 
help us a bit. One excursion-train goes up in a morning and comes back at 
night, and another takes five days; soneether ant any use—one is too short, 





They are making way at all events: they have had their struggles 
and their contests, but they have arrived at knowing their own 
minds. They are wayward, and we should call them lawless; 
but their leaders have studied the art so generally forgotten m 
older Europe, that of influencing the people. Ignorance is of two 
kinds,—the passive or involuntary, which is the lack of know- 
ledge; and the voluntary or active, which is the refusal of know- 
ledge: and the voluntary seems to be not more respectable or less 
mischievous than the involuntary—perhaps it is the worse, since 
it is possible to carry it out with a more insane consistency. 





RAILWAY ANARCHY. 

Between two and three hundred millions sterling has been ex- 
pended on the construction of railways in this country ; the tote 
extent of lines is 6464 miles; the average distance run per day is 
110,000 miles—* nearly four and a half times the circumference of 
the globe.” The annual revenue is about ten or eleven millions 
sterling—about one-fifth of that collected by the State to pay for 
the administration and defence of this empire and the charge © 
the largest public debt that ever existed. What a vast property, 
what an immense trading “ interest”! 2 

Yet this interest, how little capable of managing itself! You 
would suppose that the commercial type came to its perfection 2 
the railway body; yet we find that it cannot keep from contest, 
from moe mismanagement, from waste of funds. We saw 
lately what Mr. Glyn said of the ruinous and mortal competition 
going on between the North-western, of which he is Chairmat, 
and the Great Northern: as Chairman of the latter, Mr. Denison 
concurs. “ Such conduct is most ruinous and impolitic,” says Mr. 
Glyn: “ I quite agree with you,” says Mr. Denison; “ Then why 
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” cries the bystander. Mr. Denison antici- 
et, while the North-western Chairman pro- 
tition “ will” ae “ shall,” 
Denison avows that he will not surrender. 

noe of his reproachful taunts are remarkable. Mr. Glyn de- 

aneed the mischievous absurdity of the excursion-trains—a loss 
ae company, dangerous for the public: yet the North-western 
, to them, while the rival abandons them. During York 
the Great Northern sent an excursion-train; but the fares 
ans 6d. for the first class, 40s. for the second class, with no 
thind class: the North-western, whose Chairman reprobates cheap 
trains, sent, on the same day, trains with these fares—first class 
15s., second 10s., third 5s. And some of the passengers, said a 
shareholder of Mr. Denison’s railway, could not come back, but 
were obliged to return by the Great Northern. The North-western 
has set apart more than 100,000/. for the expenses of contestation 
in law and Parliament; an allotment of funds grievous to the 
mind of Denison. We have already seen how Glyn is oppressed 
at the litigious enormities of the Great Northern and Great 


eT a 

% you settle it? 
= the question; y 
Leg ies that the com 


be ary can’t help it, these great interests. They are fighting, 
competing, losing money, and mutilating the Queen’s lieges,—they 
know it all,—yet it does and will go on; and they only deplore 
their own folly! Strange exemplar of self-government! The 
Irish pilot, who proved his knowledge of navigation by recognizing 
the rock when the vessel struck upon it, was but the antetype of 
these railway magnates. “See what a shoal!” they ery; “ see how 
we are dashing upon it! How dreadful we are! how we confess 
the faults of each other! how shocking, how suicidal, how insane! 
What a pity that it must go on! ” And meetings are held, just 
now, week after week, to listen to the avowals of contest, injury, 
and waste. Only chairmen beg the shareholders not to look too 
nicely into “details” of very bloody and costly accidents. Share- 
holders also avert their eyes from the waste. Of course the 
100,0002., which is a single specimen of that waste, is deducted from 
dividends, which would otherwise be by so much the larger. But 
even the value of the property is damaged : our City correspondent 
stated last week that the disclosures at these meetings had been 
followed by a marked fall in the value of shares. Anarchy is ever 
costly, even to those who enjoy it as a privilege under the name 
of self-government. 





THE PONS ASINORUM. 
“ScrentIFIC men,” says a contemporary, “ are of opinion that 
the lightening of Blackfriars Bridge, and the removal of the por- 
tion of the side-walls over the defective piers, will prevent their 





ger. The Society for the Protection of Women, which does much 
real good unseen, might be supposed to enjoy a titular right to 
perform the duty: but is there any such society which is not 
established on preconceived notions, hidebound with prejudice, 
and prepared to treat the plainest elements of nature as heresies, 
as heterodoxies to be put down? Societies for the ee of 
Vice have, before now, been among the ag = pyr of depravity, 
by denying truths not to be denied safely, and by forcing aberrant 
human nature into darker retreats than before. 

Possibly, if there is some man with sufficient knowledge, leisure, 
and freedom of mind, he might be the best to undertake the in- 
quiry 5 to perform which diligently, courageously, and discreetly, 
would be a true public service. By the recent explosion of ir- 
regularity, of one kind but in different forms, society is asking 
itself a great question; and it would be safest to give a prac- 
tically wise answer as soon as possible. 


INCOME-TAX EVASIONS. 

Tne evidence before the Select Committee on the Income-tax shows 
that the returns made by the higher merchant class are honourable 
and trustworthy ; but the same evidence shows that the smaller 
class of traders, and the owners of small incomes from realized 
property, conspire in a system of universal fraud and evasion 
against the tax. We will exemplify this point, and will add the 
substance of the testimony received on two other points,—the 
sources of information ~ modes of inquisition resorted to by 
the official Commissioners; and the popular opinion on the par- 
ticular branch of the machinery of the act worked by the Special 
Commissioners. 

Every payer of income-tax pays it directly with his own hand, 
from his own income as a first source; or indirectly by the hand 
of another person, who is entitled to charge him with that pay- 
ment in a mutual account. The tradesman pays the tax on his 
profit immediately by his own hand; the landlord pays the tax on 
his rent mediately by the hand of his tenant, who deducts it from 
the rent due. Evasions of the act, on the pretended ground that 
the income is less than 150/. a year, are therefore made by escap- 
ing assessment, or by procuring repayment of the money foam 1 
taken by the Crown at its first source. Take the case of a retired 
publican, who derives his chief income from houses and cottages. 
He returns his income from these sources as 137/., and claims ex- 
emption; but he has left 600/. in the hands of his brewers at four 
and a half per cent, and he says not a word about that sum. He 
thus escapes payment upon all of his income but the 600/., the tax 





| on which the brewers have deducted in mutual account. As 


further sinking, and render the bridge perfectly able to bear the | 


enormous weight of traflic constantly passing over it.” This ap- 
pears to be a very doubtful conclusion, and it is important that it 


should not be suffered to rest on assumption or half-inquiry. It | 


is not the first time that Blackfriars Bridge has been tinkered 
and pronounced quite fit to bear “ the enormous traflie constantly 
passing over it,” and the expectation has been oftener than once 
disappointed. It is more than doubtful whether the sinking of 
the bridge should be ascribed altogether to the weight of the strue- 
ture itself; and if not, then mere lightening will not suffice to 
arrest the sinking. Prima facie, to lighten the structure is to weaken 
its own power of resisting pressure; and a fragile bridge would 
not be better than a sinking bridge. Indeed, the building might 
effect both operations at once—sink and break together. The 
perpetual sinking indicates radically bad foundations; and if 


more than a eostly procrastination of the inevitable issue—a total 
rebuilding. It will be most descreditable to the Metropolis if its 
bridges are still left to the bad alternative of being, with one ex- 
ception, either closed by a toll or suspicious as to safety. 





; INCREASE OF REVOLTING CRIMES. 
No reader of the newspapers can have failed to observe a lament- 
able inerease of crime of a particular order-—violences or dishonesty, 
of the basest and most revolting kinds, towards women or young 
girls. Searcely a day passes without the papers containing one of 
these stories, if not several. And some of the outrages are perpe- 
trated in open day or in the very public thoroughfares. It almost 
looks as if society were becoming shameless in its depravity. Of 
course that is not so; but there must be some reason for the hideous 
phenomenon; and steps ought to be taken to ascertain the 
causes, 
_ Itis possible that the increase may be only apparent—an increase 
in detection consequent on the better means now existing. But it 
would be unsafe to assume anything so little proved, especially in 
caahe somomentous. It is possible that the natural incentives 
fond ty may not be greater than they have been, but only 
; Into new manifestations by the very means taken to repress 
em. But while we admit possibilities, we must admit also that 
We are without the materials even for dogmatizing. 
me inquiry should be made into this obvious but ill-explored 


the brewers give no account of the details of their profit and loss, 
and as their own assessment of their own income is very probably 
accepted as fair, the evasion of the publican is not detected. On 
the other hand, a dishonest possessor of a small income from houses 
and other realized property will falsely claim a deduction upon a 
mortgage which does not exist. There is a power to examine on 


‘oath, but it is resorted to with extreme rarity: two of the Com- 


| a mortgage.’ 
: : . z | we st give some reason.” 
that radical defect be not mended, these tinkerings are nothing | ¥° must give some reason. 


subject—this vital subject, which the law handles in judicial blind- 


ness and 
made ? 
ns the requisite authority or opportunity, that is not in 
Commits. incapacitated. No one will suggest a Parliamentary 
uglier tee,—a isgusting and probably impudent inquiry into the 
- mysteries of civilization, by honourable Members who have 

much right to laugh as they have to wear their hats and swag- 


ignorance prepense. By whom is the inquiry to be 


There is the difficulty. It is difficult to think of anybody, | 


| 2927, 13s. 8d. income. 


missioners remembered no instance of its use; one remembered 
only two instances since the act has been in operation. They are 
firmly persuaded, that if a party will persist in a solemn declara- 
tion, he will back his declaration with a false oath. There is no 
sort of collateral check. The Commissioners are sworn to secrecy, 
and so have no power to apply to third persons; for that would be 
exposing the party claiming exemption: “We cannot go to the 
pretended mortgagee, and say, ‘ Mr. So-and-so states that you have 
He would say, ‘ What do you want to know ?’ and 

Mr. Hyde, a Surveyor, gave an in- 
stance to show the difficulty, the almost impossibility, of combat- 
ing this class of evaders. 

“* Tt was the case of a person who lived in the adjoining parish out of my 
district, near Harrow. He sent a form, No. 38, to exempt his properties, 
and made the income about 146/. I objected to it, and refused to strike the 
property off the assessment. He then went to Uxbridge, where the Com- 
missioners met for the adjoining district; preferred his claim, and obtained 
the money back from the Boards. I got a copy of it, and by dint of a great 
deal of inquiry, I found that he had purchased property, that he had not 
stated his rental quite to the full, and I made his income I think 153/. The 
solicitor was directed to prosecute him ; he took proceedings ; then the party had 
a statement drawn up by very respectable solicitors, petitioned the Board, 
and stated that he had deposited his title-deeds of the new purchase with a 
relative, and borrowed 250/. temporarily upon it, and deducted the 7/. 10s. 
previously stated, so as still to keep him under the 150/. I went into the 
country and made inquiry as to the relative, and could not find that any 
such person existed; that he had any relatives except labourers, certainly 
not exceeding 14s. or 14s. a week. It was impossible to obtain any positive 
evidence, and the solicitor was obliged to give the case up; but the part 
states to the collector, ‘I have got off now, but I shall pay next year, sir. 
That is a case which occurred only last year.” 

The evasions by way of fraudulent claims for repayment of tax 
paid on account of the person claiming exemption are immensely 
numerous; and it appears that the chief difficulty to the adminis- 
trators of the law arises where traders have an independent source 
of income in realized property. When the assessment is under 
Schedule D only, it is more easily checked: the Surveyors have 


| local knowledge, and the trained insight of revenue-officers; they 


note a man’s scale of expenditure, the education he gives to his 
children, the number of his assistants in business, his horses, &e. ; 
and so, “ by hook or by crook,” they know pretty nearly whether 
it is — ee he has returned his income fairly: but where he has 
income from independent sources they are put wholly at sea. Mr. 
Hyde gave this instance— 

** Here a man returns from his trade 2600/. per annum ; the profit upon 
that is 8 per cent, making 208/. He has three houses, bringing in 41/. 5s.; 
investment by mortgage, 31/.; ditto in shares, 12/. 8s. 8d.; making 
He then estimates his expenses, and you invariably 
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fied, that when there is any other income besides the trade, the trade suffers. 
This is au instance : the is put down at 45/. ; a porter, 40. ; a lad, 
30/. ; horse and cart, 502. ; gas, 107. ; taxes, 12/. ; repairs, 10/7. ; bad debts, 
20/. ; implements, 3/. ; insaramce, 2/. 4s.; rent, 28/. That is to say, the 


profits ef the trade are estimated at 2087., and the expenses of carrying it on | 


at 2507. 4s., because he hes other property which was mixed up with it ; 50 
that, showing an income of 2927. 13s. ad, he says it is 42/. 98. 8d. Now, I 
knew this man, who was ying on a great busimess. I knew that he hada 
son at a boarding-school, and knew that he could not keep him there for 40/. 
Therefore it was entered as a disgraceful case. It was brought before the 
Local Commissioners ; and being the first instance, never having had a pro- 
secution, they merely adopted my view of the case, but did not proceed 
against him.”” That man did not offer to take am oath, but he “had nota 
word to say.” 

There are “a great many such cases” yearly; and all the wit- 
nesses yet examined, with earnest unanimity, declared their opi- 
nion that there is no way of checking this > of frauds but by 
“ doing away with exemptions on real property altogether.” 

In reference to the second point wor ae | at the beginning of 
this paper—the modes of inquisition pursued, and the sort of in- 
formation required by the Commissioners—much information was 
elicited by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Henley. It was asked, “ In case 
of a firm disputing their assessment, if they had no motive for con- 
cealment, and if they were honourable parties, would not the most 
obvious proof of their real profits be a copy of their annual stock- 
taking, with the amount of profits realized and apportioned be- 
tween the partners, bearing their signatures, such as is common 
with all well-regulated firms at the end of each year?” The answer 
was, that such an account would not be sufficient, even if accompanied 
by an offer of the inspection of the private ledger with the signa- 
ture of the parties. This excited surprise, and the inquiry was 
pushed into very searching details; but the Surveyors gave an- 
swers which justified their statement : such an account would con- 
tain matters irrelevant to their object, and it would omit matters 
important to it, though it were made in perfect good faith. The 
int shows how particular and intimate must be 
the inquiries which the Commissioners feel bound to make, and 
are in the practice of making, in their viva voce examinations 
of parties claiming exemption or proving reductions. In the early 
portion of the examination of two of the Special Commissioners, 
they stated that they rely for their information on the Surveyors : 
“the Surveyor is a sworn officer; he is responsible for his con- 
duct”: they act on his information in the first instance, and in 
cases of doubt put their inquiries through him for further informa- 
tion. But from a later portion of the evidence of the same wit- 
nesses it appears, that information from “ other sources” does 
occasionally leak in. They are very chary of accepting informa- 
tion from other sources; they “do not like it”; but “ parties 
volunteer it sometimes.” “ As a practice, we discourage voluntary 
information as much as possible.” ‘“ There have been one or two 
cases where clerks have volunteered their evidence after having 
been dismissed by their masters: those, of course, were rejected ” ; 
and anonymous communications are “ thrown behind the fire.” 

The last point referred to the working of the machinery of as- 
sessment by Special Commissioners. Any person may refuse to be 
assessed by the general body of Local Commissioners, and claim to 
be privately assessed by the Special Commissioners appointed for 
that particular function. An official member of the Committee 
put the question, whether it would not be more satisfactory to the 
merchant at Liverpool or Manchester if he had an official person 
unconnected with trade appointed for that purpose—cross-exami- 
nation as to the state of his business by the local General Com- 
missioners might be a very delicate thing. The answer of the Sur- 
veyors was, that experience is against the suggestion. The mer- 
chants have the opportunity at present, in the persons of the Spe- 
cial Commissioners; and they do not avail themselves of it to any 
extent. In the district of Mr. Hyde there were only three claims 
out of 1755 to be so assessed, in the year 1849-50; in that of Mr. 
Tarleton, only about a dozen in 2012; in that of Mr. Lieven—the 
Tower Siesnieto~eulp 31 in 2415. Mr. Hyde is satistied that 
the public do not like the Special Commissioners as a tribunal ; 
the public are far better satisfied with the General Commissioners, 
who have a local knowledge which the Special Commissioners can- 
not gain: “I was in Windsor district for a year, and seldom knew 
an appeal go to the Special Commissioners a second time.” 





USES OF THE CAFFRE WAR.—IT. 
Tose things which appear to be misfortunes or drawbacks are 
often among the most fortunate and useful incidents of any under- 
taking. In war, it is necessary to have supplies of food; and of 
course in a country where the population is limited, where the de- 
mand is sudden, peremptory, and unconcealed, the expense will be 
forced up proportionately. A war like the Caftre war must be a 
poner te expensive war. To a superticial observer this inci- 
dental expense will seem not only a misfortune but an aggravated 
misfortune. In sober carnestness, however, it is one of the most 
consolatory incidents of the whole affair. The money must be 
paid to somebody, and the most perverse colonist will soon per- 
ceive what a windfall it is for him. He was indisposed to the 
Government before, but now he finds it a good customer—the best 
of all customers; that is, one under the most pressing difliculties 
for the moment, but having unbounded resources—under a con- 
straint, therefore, to make the most favourable terms for the 
seller, and quite able to do so—doubly urged to pay as liberally as 
a miser’s heir. Of course, the lucky contractor values such a eus- 
tomer: under the golden influence, his views of Cative wars are 
modified; he finds that the Ministers are more worthy gentlemen 
than he took them for. His good feelings expand—he has no ob- 





(Saturday, 


* : P : a 
jection to more wars of the same kind; he has a positive apnes 
for contracts; his patriotism has been bought up, but all Without 
~*~ — ~~ in - regular way of busi 
y a judicious distribution of this patron amo: 

avai and convertible colonists, te heal a 
used with much economy and efficiency. Such, indeed, is the 
portunity for laying out money, that you may in this wo ° 
quire in the course only of a single year a very respectabl, Ge. 
vernment party among the colonists. The contract system, jf ; 
had been tried with the experience and skill of the present me 
might have regained Pym and Hampden themselves; you mig 
convert a Sir John Elliot into a Sir William Curtis, : 

The title reminds us, that a knighthood thrown in, here and 
there, operates as a most graceful premium on loyal tenders 4 
man who is well paid feels the utmost benevolence towards the 
payer; but when he finds the merit of his waggons or his beef g 
preciated with such remarkable intelligence and just liberality 
he cannot withhold a corresponding esteem for such a truly ep, 
lightened Government, and he overtlows with affection towards the 
fountain of all honour. His affection is continually gushing forth 
and he becomes an unfailing flood of loyalty—a “ constant supply,” 
even at the “ high service.” ~ 

It is true that the distribution of patronage is attended by y 
difficulty which at first looks like a drawback, though it is quite 
the reverse. Experienced people know that those which ar 
thought to be the most objectionable parts of any system are really 
the most valuable. Like game, an oflicial system has never reached 
its full goodness until it is rather “high.” The new patronage 
often falls in great part to those who are already surcharged with 
the loyalty which it is calculated to acquire ; which looks like 
defalcation of economy, but it is scarcely so. If the loyalty is less 
widely spread, consider how ¢ntense it must become in spots. There 
is no such depository of loyalty as your three-piled contraetor, un. 
less it be your official whose brother or whose son-in-law is a three- 
piled vontractor. The loyalty of these people is more than over. 
flowing, it is effervescing, explosive. 

So rapid is the growth of the valuable breed in all latitudes, 
that a single year will suflice to produce a very serviceable stock, 
which may in turn be employed in the continuance of the pn- 
cess. Indeed, experienced men are so well aware of this fact, that 
they are seldom guilty of the bad economy implied in closing the 
business at the end of the first year after it has once begun ; they 
generally contrive to keep it up for a few years. ; 








THE AMERICA YACHT. 
Orr one of our great naval ports, the shipbuilding of England has 
been challenged by an alien vessel, and defeated totally. Itis a 
remarkable incident, and not satisfactory to the national pride. 

We may find solace in the fact that it is due to “accident.” 
Strange as it must appear, it has only been in comparatively re- 
cent times that attempts have been made to reduce the wate 
cleaving power of the ship to scientific rule; and hitherto science 
has not been happy in its efforts. The victory of the America, if we 
are not mistaken, practically refutes the newest hypothesis in 
the search for the philosopher's stone in the science of ship- 
building. The principle of Mr. Scott Russell’s plan, we believe, 
was based on the fact that water displaced by a body which is 
removed retills the vacuity, not so much by falling in at the 
sides, as by rising from below; hence it was calculated, that if 
a vessel were built sharp and deep towards the bows, broad and 
shallow towards the stern, the very act of the water in rising 
to supply the displacement would aid the impetus on the body of 
the vessel: and experiment tended to justify that expectation. 
The make of the America, we understand, is quite the reverse ol 
that just described: the bows are sharp, and the breadth of beam, 
which is considerable, is greatest about parallel to the mainmast: 
so far coinciding with the other model. But the draught of water 
at the bows is trifling—about three feet; and it deepens to thre 
times as much towards the stern. 

The make is not conducive to great freightage capacity ; yet its 
origin is commercial. American shippers have inclined lately te 
prefer speed to large capacity ; as they find that rapidity, by faci- 
litating certainty of movement and a multiplicity of voyages 
within a given time, returns a larger profit than slower and more 
uncertain voyaging with greater bulk. The model of the America 
is the result. 

The good luck of the discovery has first fallen to the United 
States; but there is no room either for chagrin or dismay. Ship- 
building in this country is not stagnant; a considerable number of 
ships are made annually, and there can be no doubt that any well- 
tested model will soon find its way to our docks. We shall not 
therefore be much behind in the practical progress of shipbuilding. 
Nor is it to be assumed, that because empiricism has beaten science, 
the latter is to yield in despair. On the contrary, empiricism has 
always been the jackal to theoretic science, and every discovery bY 
the working shipwright only brings us nearer to the desideratum 

a scientific rule. We have heard an American express the hope 
that England, by beating America, would give the impulse for a 
new effort which should again give his country a new triumph. 
Such friendly emulation is not rivalry: it is but the pride of him 
who for the moment gets foremost in the search for a commol 
good. A more invidious feeling would have kept the America at 
a distance from our waters: as it is, our friends hasten over, with 
a natural pride, to make us a party in the new idea. 
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BOOKS. 


FOSS’S JUDGES OF ENGLAND.* 

 D'Israeli made a lucky hit when he conceived the 

= = Literature.” The work of Mr. Foss will turn out 
“ i the “ Curiosities of Law.” Other and very important sub- 
_ “err 
y A 

aes well as of our legal practice, if not exactly of our law. 
The facts or statistics connected with English lawyers are nume- 
rous and complete beyond all compare; the work, indeed, forms 





‘tory of the names and legal status of the Chancellors, 
Be , oe of the Rolls, Masters in Chancery, Crown Law- 
a ” 


ers, Sergeants, Apprentices “ nobiliores, (supposed to be like the 
Queen's Counsel of these days,) and the apprentices of a lesser sort 
or mere barristers, whose names and degrees have been preserved 
in records, deeds, books, or on monuments. There is also the most 
sensible, learned, and satisfactory account we have met with, not 
of the origin of the Inns of Court, their privileges, and powers, for 
that is lost in the night of the past, but of the period when any- 
thing connected with them is stated or indicated for the first time ; 
so that all the recorded facts on this obseure subject are brought 
together. Still, the curiosity is the prominent feature of the work ; 
because the most remarkable points in the various subjects alluded 
to are curious for themselves, their antiquity, or the light they 
throw on laws and manners. 

The book is of necessity not free from the dryness of antiqua- 
rianism; but the greater and growing fulness of the materials 
enables Mr. Foss to impart more living circumstances to the bare 
record. The same plan is followed as in the former volumes. A 
coup d’wil is taken of the lawyers of each reign, and of the history 
of the law so far as relates to its practice. This regnal survey, com- 
mencing in the volumes before us with Edward the First and ending 
with Richard the Third, also contains the name of every known 
lawyer of the rank of what, as is supposed, we now call a barrister. 
The particulars eonnected with the appointment of the higher offi- 
eers—Chancellors, Judges, and so forth—as well as those which il- 
lustrate the history of a particular grade or class in the profession, 
are given with some fulness. The names of the whole are subse- 
quently exhibited in classified tables, which present a pretty com- 
plete view of the professional events in the career of every one 
who has risen above the grade of barrister. Such lists may seem 
to many nothing more than “a muster-roll of names”; yet it is 
not so. The more claborate tables exhibit the skeleton history of 
the law-oflicers of the reign, and, examined in connexion with the 
text, possess interest. The very lists of pleaders, as SOON as the 
reports enable the collector to present them, are curious for the ir 
mere names; how they pass from Norman or rustic Saxon into 
modern English. By the time of Henry the Fourth— 1399 to 1418 
—they had assumed our present style. This list would excite no 
remark if now published in the daily papers as the names of gen- 
tlemen “ called.” 

** COUNSEL. 

“The advocates mentioned in the Year Books of Henry IV. are the fol- 
lowing. The initials added to the names show the courts to which those 
who became judges were first appointed. 


“ Alexander, Horneby, Russell, 
Askham, Horton, R.K.B., Skhrene, 
Bird, Ireby, Sparow, 
Burgh, Juin, June, C.P., Stourton, T., 


Burton, Lodington, C.P., Stourton, W., 
Burton, jun., Lopham, Stur, (qu. the same ? 


Cheyne, K.B., Martin, C.P., Strange, (qu. Strange- 
Clopton, Maunston, ways!) ©. P., 
Cokaine, Ch. B. EB. Nedham, C. P., Tik, (Tickill) 

Col. Culpeper, C.P., Norton, Ch. C. P., Tildesley, 

Conington, Pawlet, lirwhit, C. P., 

Danby, C.P., Persay, Th., Tremayne, 

Frisby, Pole, K. B., Wakefield, 

Fulthorpe, C.P., Preston, C. P., Westbury, K. B, 
Graie, Reade, Weston, 

Hals, C.P. Rolfe, Wynard.” 


Hill, R.C.P., 

The regnal surveys are followed by what is the primal object of 
the work, the lives of the Judges. With the majority of these 
dignitaries, especially for the early period, the accounts are neces- 
sarily bald and jejune. Yet it is astonishing how many particu- 
lars, albeit of a formal or official kind, have been exhumed respect- 
ing them. Biography, as regards the manners and the mind, is 
hardly yet reached even in the more eminent men. Indeed, Mr. Foss 
fixes upon Sir William Gascoigne as the first Chief Justice of whom 
we have any personal anecdotes ; and the most memorable in con- 
nexion with his name and that of Harry the Fifth shows that the 
punishment tothe Prince of Wales was not “ washed in Lethe and 
forgotten” by the King. Facts are stubborn things, and records 
the stubbornest of facts. Sir William did share the fate of Sir 
John. 

“Notwithstanding the desire naturally felt, as well to corroborate Shak- 
spere’s representations of history, as to raise the character of Ilenry V., we 
have been compelled, in pursuing our memoir of Sir William Gascoigne, to 
come to the conclusion that he was not reappointed Chief Justice at the com- 
mencement of this reien. 

“William Hankford’s patent for the office was dated March 29, 1415, 
tight days after the accession. Ie continued to preside in the court through 
whole reign. 

* * * * * 

“Almost all of his biographers have fixed his death to have taken place 
on Decemibe r 17, 1412, 14 Henry IV., and consequently have determined 
that Shakspere’s introduction of him, as Chief Justice to Henry V., is a 

* The Judges of England ; with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices 
Connected with the Courts at Westminster, from the Time of the Conquest. By Ed- 


ward Foss, F.8.A., of the Inne r le. Volumes III. andlV. Published by Long- 
and Co, , « incr emp le um ° y g 


d, are contained and learnedly treated in the work. A | 
e rise and progress of our judicial system will be found | 


poetic fiction, invented for dramatic effect. Whatever enthusiasm we may 


indulge for the works of our immortal bard, it cannot extend to our accept- 
ing them as authority for historical facts ; and unquestionably in a trial oe 
tween him and the biographers we should feel bound in the absence of other 
evidence to give a verdict for the latter. But in this case there are mate- 
rials which render it unnecessary to rely wholly on either, and which enable 
us to arrive with a clearer judgment at the truth. The result of the inves- 
tigation proves that both are wrong,—the biographers wholly, the poet par- 


tially 

i The error of the biographers in fixing the death of Gascoigne in Decem- 
ber, 1412, is manifest in many ways. 

“In the first place, he is the judge in a case reported in Hilary Term, 14 
Henry IV., which was in January anc February, 1413. Secondly, he was 
summoned to the first Parliament of Henry V., in Easter, 1413. © Thirdly, 
on the Issue Rolls of the same year the sum of 79/. 3s. 04d. is stated to have 
been paid to him on July 7, for his salary and additional annuity. And 
lastly, his will has been found in the Heclesiastical Court at York; the date 
being on December 15, 1419, and the probate being granted on the 23d of 
the same month. Here is ample proof of the Chief Justice surviving King 
Henry IV.; and the mutilated inscription on his tomb, which states that he 
died * Die Dominica 17 Die Decembris a.p.,’ the remainder having been torn 
off, may be properly supplied with the date 1419, in which year December 
17 did occur on a Sunday. 

“ Thus, therefore, the poet correctly introduces Gascoigne as alive on the 
accession of Henry V.; but we fear we must convict him of falsifying his- 
tory in his desire to enhance the character of his hero, when he makes 
Henry with a noble generosity reinvest the inflexible magistrate with ‘ the 
balance and the sword’; nor can we acquit Lord Campbell of a similar 
charge, when he asserts that he can ‘ prove to demonstration that Sir Wil- 
liam Gascoigne * * * actually filled the office of Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench under Henry Y.’ 

“The only evidence that has the slightest tendency to support this view 
is the summons to Parliament, which was dated March 22, 1413, the day 
after the accession, in which he is called ‘Chief Justice of our Lord the 
hing.’ This single fact, however, gives little assistance to the argument ; 
because the title of Chief Justice would be properly applied to him until he 
was actually superseded; and because, the King having obviously had no 
more time than to order a Parliament to be summoned, the writs of sum- 
mons would be naturally addressed by the persons on whom that duty de- 
volved, to those Peers, Judges, and others who were summoned to the pre- 
ceding Parliament, and consequently to the judicial officers existing at the 
demise of the late King. But the slight presumption founded upon the fact 
is invalidated by numerous contrary Sesth. 

“Thus, in the Parliament held by virtue of that summons, which com- 
menced on May 145, Gascoigne not only was not present, but his usual 
place among the triers of petitions was filled by Sir William Hankford, who, 
though previously only a Puisne Judge of the Common Pleas, is named in 
precedence of Sir William Thirning, the Chief Justice of that court. 

“Again, although Dugdale defers Hankford’s elevation to the Chief Jus- 
ticeship for more than ten months from the accession, and although he was 
not included in the new patents to the Judges of the Common Pleas which 
were issued on May 2, aday or two before the opening of Easter Term, 1413; 
yet in several eases reported in the Year Books, not only of that term but of 
Trinity also, we find him, not indeed acting in the Common Pleas, but pre- 
siding in the King’s Bench, 

** Even if these two facts were not sufficient to remove any doubt upon the 
question, the two records to which reference has been already made contain 
such conclusive proof that Sir William Gascoigne was not reappointed to his 
place as Chief Justice, that it seems impossible that any one can maintain the 
contrary. 

“In one of them, the payment on the Issue Roll of July, 1413, Gascoigne 
is called ‘ date Chief Justice of the Bench of Lord Henry, Luther of the pre- 
sent A ing. 

‘In the other, the inscription on his monument in Harewood church, in 
Yorkshire, in 1419, he is deseribed as ‘ nuper capit. justic. de banco Hen, 
nuper regis Angliw quarti.’ 

“Can it be for a moment supposed that in either of these records he would 
have been docked of his title had he ever been Chief Justice of the reigning 
King ? 

* Still, however, the difficulty remained arising from Dugdale’s date of Hank- 
ford’s appointment as Chief Justice ; but this has been removed by reference, 
through Mr. Hardy’s customary kindness, to the Roll itself. It turns out, 
on inspection, that the date, instead of being January 29, 1414, as stated by 
Dugdale, is March 29, 1413, just eight days after King Henry's accession, 
and ten days previous to his coronation. 

“The peculiar period chosen for this act, and its precipitancy in contrast 
with the delay in issuing the new patents to the other Judges, seem strongly 
to show that it resulted from the King’s peremptory mandate rather than 
Gascoigne’s personal choice ; and consequently, to raise a suspicion that the 
indignity he had laid upon the Prince was not ‘washed in Lethe, and for- 
gotten” by the King. 

** A royal warrant dated November 28, 1414, twenty months after his dis- 
missal, granting him four bucks and four does yearly during his life, out of 
the forest of Pontefract, was a favour too long retarded to warrant a morc 
lenient construction of the conduct of the King.” 

Too high praise cannot be awarded to Mr. Foss for careful and 
painstaking research. Hardly an available source whether printed 
or manuscript has been left unexplored, and when he doubted his 
own conclusions he consulted his antiquarian friends. Mere moil- 
ing, however, is not at all the characteristic of the “ work and 
labour done” by Mr. Foss. He has rejected the husk of arche- 
ology and presented the kernel. His conclusions are not merely 
sound, his logic is inventive: he discerns the bearings of inferen- 
tial proofs, and the errors of predecessors, who, swayed perhaps by 
some foregone conclusion about a favourite theory, have allowe 
conjecture or insuflicient authority to supply the place of esta- 
blished premises. 

The curious and conclusive manner in which records, or docu- 
ments of the nature of records, are used by Mr. Foss to establish 
facts or settle disputed opinions, has been seen in the case of Sir 
William Gascoigne. <A similar industry and acutencss pervades 
the work; every statement or inference is supported by record. 
The appointments of high officers, the first appearances and gradual 
rise in dignity of lesser functionaries, as Masters in Chancery, 
Attornies and Solicitors-General, Sergeants and “ Apprentices,” 
are noted from the public records. Wills, inquisitions as to the 
property of the deceased, leases, pedigrees, and monumental in- 
scriptions, are used in like manner to arrive at the facts of a man’s 
life and death, or to trace the history of an institution. Independ- 
ently of the direct forwarding of the particular object by these 
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proofs, their application gives an idea of the art of the archwologist, 


as their number and variety fill the mind with rise at our 
antiquarian wealth. The facts recorded are for the most of a 
formal kind, and devoid of circumstances; but sometimes they con- 
tain or suggest them,—throwing light upon laws, upon manners, 
and especia!'y upon the past condition of London. In the able 
and elaborate tracking of the possession of the Temple from the 
time when the Tem were despoiled of their property, till its 
probable occupation by the lawyers as a body, it is shown that, 
circa 1336, the fruit from the Temple-garden sold for sixty 
shillings per annum—equal to from forty to fifty pounds of 
our money; a large sum, unless we suppose that both the Tem- 
plars and Hospi ers had introduced a better cultivation and pro- 
bably choice fruits. Further indications of the early state of Lon- 
don continually occur, especially in the historical sketches of the Inns 
of Court ; some known, some new in their details or new altogether. 
In 1323, the manor of Portépole, the property of John de ae 
(which names still survive in Gray’s Inn, and Po 1 Lane,) would 
seem from the account in the inquisition held on John’s death to have 
been a sort of suburb; the description running thus—“ Purtpoll 
extra Barram, London, unum messuagium, 12 shop. 3 acr. terr. et 


molend. ventrit.”; to which perhaps the next item weed be added | 


— Holebourn claus. continens 8 acr. terr.” On the death of John’s 
grandson, in 1370, a mansion or inn (“ hospitium”) existed, of the 
value of 100 shillings per annum; “at which it was then let, ‘et 
sic dimittitur ad firman.’”” By 1441 the mye | had attained 
its present name: it is described as the Manor of Portpoole, “ vo- 
eat. Grey’s Inn.” It is probable that the lawyers had rented 
Gray’s Inn of the Greys for some time before 1460 (when four Inns 
of Court are mentioned by Fortescue); but the first proof that it 
was really occupied by them is in the early part of the sixteenth 
a ; leases, evidently for that purpose, being granted in 1506- 
7 and 1515. 

The first mention of the Master or Keeper of the Rolls is in 
1302, when Adam de Osgodby is named by that title on the seals 
being delivered to him, to keep till the King should provide him- 
self with a Chancellor; so that the office must have been already 
in existence. The first mention of the Rolls House (in Chancery 
Lane) is in 1311, when the same Adam, the seal being again com- 
mitted to him on the Chancellor’s absence in France, sealed writs 
with it at his “hospitium” in the “Domus Conversorum.” This 
domus was originally a house of refuge for converted Jews. It 
was founded by Henry the Third (about 1232); and of course 
proves that the expulsion of Jews under his uncle Richard could 
not have been thorough. The residence of the Master of the Rolls 
being in this house, is explained by the fact that he was often 
keeper of the converts as well as of the seals. The number of cc- 
clesiastical edifices that have been used for official purposes is 
worthy of note, as being probably the only buildings in those early 
days that were erected with sufficient solidity and convenience, 
except royal palaces; for the baronial castle was for military pur- 
poses, and its owner not so easily dispossessed. 

The origin—the first appearance of any law-officers, as well as 
the lower grades of the lawyers themselves—is hidden in impene- 
trable darkness. They grew up gradually and fitfully as necessity 
arose, and it was not till the occasional advanced into permanency 
that they can be traced. The reign of Edward the First is rich in 
crop, as it were. In his reign the orderly administration of jus- 
tice was established much upon its present footing. The 
order of the Judges, the list of Masters in Chancery, Attornies- 
General, and Sergeants, appears : if the Court of Chancery 
does not to a certainty look full-grown till the reign of his son, it 
may fairly be attributed to the father, and was doubtless complete, 
though no proof exists. The following extracts not only furnish 
curious information, but give an idea of the style and mode of Mr. 
Foss’s work. 

“The designation ‘ Attornatus Regis’ was certainly adopted before 6 
Edward I., inasmuch as there are two instances in that year of such an officer 
appearing, without any name being mentioned. The title was not yet, how- 
ever in common use, for though some few are so called, the ordinary mode of 
description is ‘ qui sequitur pro rege.’ In the following list of those who 
are distinguished by one or the other of these terms, it will be apparent, as 
several are acting in the same years, that some were only locally engaged on 
special occasions. It is poe” clear, also, that in most years two were 
regularly employed, who may perhaps be supposed to answer to our modern 
officers, the Attorney and Solicitor General. The latter title, however, had 


certainly not been adopted ; and, as fur as I can find, was not used till the | 


reign of Edward IV. 

“That there was an established advocate on the part of the King, appears 
probable from the fact that in the last year of Edward's reign, John de Mut- 
ford was called before the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer, to inform 
them of the King’s right in the matter of a petition then presented. In that 


year also, both John de Chester, ‘ who followed for the King,’ and the ‘ King’s | 


Serjeants,’ are mentioned as arguing a case on the King’s behalf. 
“ ATTORNATI Reots. 
William Boneville, in Essex. 
William de Giselham; and in 8, 9, 10, 14 Edw. I. He is called 


VI. 1277-8. 
VII. 1278-9. 


Attornatus Regis in 9 Edw. I., and also King’s Serjeant, and | 


was raised to the bench in 18 Edw. I. 
Gilbert de Thornton; and in 10 and 13 Edw. 1. In 10 Edw. I. 
he and William de Giselham are called narratores pro rege in 


VIII. 1279-80. 


the same process. In 9 Edw. 1. he was a King’s Serjeant, and | 


was made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 18 Edw. 1 


IX. 1280-1. Alan de Walkingham, in Yorkshire. 
X. 1281-2. John le Fawconer ; and in 14 Edw. J. 
XIII. 1284-5. William de Seleby, in Warwickshire. 
XV. 1286-7. William Inge ; and in 18, 19, 20, Edw. I. Justice of Assize in 


21 Edw. I., and Chief Justice of King’s Bench under Edw. II. 
John de Bosco, in Norfolk. 
Nicholas de Warwick ; and in 23, 28, 29, 32, 33 Edw. I. A 
King’s Serjeant in 21 Edw. I.; died about 34 Edw, I. 
John de Haydell, for the King and Queen-mother. 
Richard de Breteville, Attornatus Regis. 
Hugh de Louther, in Salop. 


XVIII. 1289-90, 


XX. 1291-2. 





. ‘ ee 
XXI. 1292-3. Roger de Hegham, in York; made a B: 
Og" 4 ; o aron of the Exchegue; 


in 26 Ed ° 
XXII. 1293-4. John de et a= in 30 and, 98 Edw. IT. In the latter 
ear a Justice of Assize; and a Justice of the 

under Edw. II. Common Plea 

XXIX. 1300-1. John de Chester; and in 32 and 35 Edw. I. He also acted 
the same character under Edw. II.; in the tenth ye F 
whose reign he was made marshall of the court. ale 

John de Drokenesford is also mentioned on one Occasion, b 
evidently only in connection with his office of treasurer’ - 


“ The Queen also had an attorney to attend to her separate interests | 
| the name of no one who held the office is recorded. » Out 
* * * * 


XXXIII. 1304-5. 


* . 

“ Tn this reign the list of Serjeants commences. All those named by Dy 
dale and by Wynne are called Servientes ReGis ad legem ; and the only = 
I find, to whom that title is not given, is Thomas le Mareschall, who, as ¥ 
have seen, calls himself ‘ a common serjeant-narrator, or countor.’ “7 

“The following is the order in which their names appear; but as they 
are extracted from Liberate Rolls, their actual appointments probably took 
place at earlier periods. 

** SERJEANTS. 
Thomas de Weyland, 
John de Metingham, 
Gilbert de Thornton, 
William Inge. 
Nicholas de Warwick. 

All these had some allowance out of the Exchequer, perhaps 
for their service to the king; and all, except the last, becany 
judges: indeed Thomas de Weyland and John de Cobbeham 
appear to have been paid after they were raised to the bench 
but this might have been only for an arrear then due. ? 

“KXYV. 1296-7. Thomas le Mareschall.” 

In the reign of the same great lawgiver, some professional diyi- 
sion would seem to have taken place, and the privilege of the legal 
man only to do legal business to have been established. 

“* The word Apprentices, as applied to the law, was first used in this reign 
By an ordinance of the Parliament 20 Edward I., entitled * De Attornatis ¢e 
Apprenticiis,’ John de Metingham and his companions were enjoined to pro- 
vide a certain number for every county of the better and more legally and 
liberally learned, according to what they conceived to be for the convenience 
of the court and the people ; and none but those were to follow the court or 
interfere in its proceedings. The mandate suggests that 140 will be suff. 
cient, but gives these judges power to increase or diminish the number 
The words ‘attornatis et apprenticiis’ are probably used here synonymously, 
and were intended to apply to pleaders in the court. The necessity for this 
addition no doubt arose from the division of the courts being carried into full 
effect, and the Common Pleas being fixed at Westminster, while the King’s 
Bench and Exchequer frequently followed the King. About the same time, 
also, all Justices of Assize were appointed to perambulate the kingdom, while 
all the courts were sitting.”’ 

The abstract functionary who plays so important a part through- 
out English history, the taxgatherer, enables us to see the relative 
value of the different classes at a later period. This is the assess- 
ment to a poll-tax of Richard the Second, where the grades of the 
profession stand pretty much as they do now. 

“In the poll-tax of 2 Richard II., members of the legal profession wer 
divided into four classes, and were thus assessed— 

“1. The Judges and Chief Baron of the Exchequer ..+ 100 shillings 
2. Each serjeant and * grant apprentice du loi’ ree 40 o 
3. Other apprentices who pursue the law... mae 4 . 2 oS 
4. All other apprentices of less estate, and attorneys... ... 6s. 8. 

“The ‘grants apprentices,’ named in the second class, were no doubt the 
leaders of the court who were of a standing to be called to the degrve of Ser- 
ee answering to the wearers of silk gowns in our time, but certainly not 

earing the title of King’s Counsel. The ‘ better apprentices of the law, 
named in the commission of 5 Richard IL. for inquiry into abuses, were no 
doubt some of these. Those in the second class were the regulur pleaders 
in the court; and the ‘other apprentices of less estate’ were perhaps the 
students who had not yet served long enough to be called to the bar. The 
attorneys had evidently by this time become a separate body.” 

Professional dignity in those days, as in ours, was sometimes 
accompanied by the loss of professional profits. Men declined 
the honour of King’s Sergeant on account of the expenses at- 
tending it, till a second and more peremptory order compelled 
the reception of the honour. Under Henry the Sixth, one Wil- 
liam Ayscoghe, who was raised to the bench, complains in a peti- 
tion, that by being made a Justice “or he had been fully two 
yere” a Sergeant, “ all his winnings that he sholde have had in the 
said office of Sergeant, and alle the fees that he had in Englande, 
werre and be cessed and expired, to his grete empoorysshyng. 
The King paid his Judges out of his own pocket, and, followin 
the false economy of some absolute monarchies now, wnderpal 
them. Under Edward the Third the following was their pay and 
perquisites, 

“The salary of the Chief Justices of both Benches, at the beginning of the 
reign, was 40/. each, and that of other judges 40 marks each. ‘Tle latter 
stipend was all that was then given to the Chief Baron and his associates @ 
the Exchequer. 

* By stat. 20 Edward IIT. chap. 1., after enacting that the Judges are te 
take no reward from any one but the King, it is especially stated, that ‘ for 
this cause we have increased the fees (les feez) of the same our justices, @ 
such manner as it ought reasonably to suffice them.’ This increase 1s @ 
particularly referred to in the proceedings against William de Thorpe for cor- 
ruption four years afterwards. * * * 

‘The word ‘fee’ in the statute evidently meant the salary paid to them 
by the King, that being the ordinary name given to it; and had no reference 
. “| larger payments to which the Judges were entitled on proceedings be- 

ore them. 

‘“‘ It is curious, however, that the salaries themselves were not increased ; 
but the expressions of the statute and the King are explained by entries oD 
the Issue Roll of 44 Edward ILI., 1370, which has been published i” extense 
by Mr. Frederick Devon ; where the following payments to the Judges will 
show that, though no change was made in their stipulated salaries, additional 
allowances were separately granted to them. 

“John Knyvet, Ch. K. B., had 40/. yearly for his fee in the office ; but he 
had also, by letters patent ‘lately granted,’ 100 marks yearly, to be received 
so long as he should remain in the office. Of this he received 20/. on Novem- 
ber 14, in part payment of 50 marks then payable to him ; and on Novem- 
ber 28 he received 13/. 6s. 8¢., the balance. In the latter entry the grant 
is stated to be for his ‘good service, and that he might more fitly maintam his 
estate.’ 

“Thomas de Ingelby, the only Puisne Judge of the King’s Bench at that 
time, received 40 marks as his annual fee; but he also received 20/. a yeat 
as a judge of assize; and likewise an additional grant of 40/. per annum, be- 


III. 1274-5. 


IX. 1280-1. 
XX. 1291-2. 
XXI. 1292-3. 


John de Cobbeham, 
Elias de Beckingham. 
William de Giselham. 
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sod the fe, appointed to be 


office. , Ch. C. P., had 402. for his fee of office ; with an addi- 
- + Dota ae ie described as having been granted to him for life, for his 
tional vviee and that he might more fitly maintain the military order which 
o recsived from the King. ‘ . : 
p> other Judges of the Common Pleas mentioned in this roll are John 
a William de Wychingham, and William de Fyncheden; all of 
de oy marks as their fee, also 20/. as justices of assize; and Mou- 
ae marks, and the two others 40/. by additional grants. 
an Chief Baron, and the two other Barons of the Exchequer had each 
them 40 marks for their annual fee; but the chief had also 20/. as a jus- 
tice of assize, 
loved — 
itional gran’ 
— provided for. : 

“The same record shows us that there were also some serjeants who were 
employed as justices of assize, and received salaries for that duty of 20/. a 
shied ‘be records of this reign afford us the first description of the materials 

hich were allowed to the Judges for their robes. Of these they were pro- 
vided with three ; the keeper of the great wardrobe having an annual man- 
date to deliver to each of them, for their summer robes, ‘dimidium pannum 
ureum et unam peciam sindonum et dimidium,’—half a cloth of a colour 
called cureus, and one piece and a half of fine linen silk; for their winter 
robes, ‘unum aliud dimidium pannum curcum cum uno capucio et tribus 
fururiis de bogeto albo,’,—one other half of the cloth of the curcus colour, 
with a hood and three furs of white budge, or lambskin; and for their 
Christmas robes, which seem to have been what we should now term their full 
dress, ‘unum aliud dimidium pannum cureum cum uno capucio de triginta 
et duabus ventribus de merim, una fururia de septem cir’ de merim et duabus 
fururiis de bish’,’—half a cloth of the colour cureus, with a hood of thirty- 
two bellies of miniver, a fur of seven tires of miniver, and two furs of silk. 

«The Justices of both Benches and the Barons of the Exchequer had all 
the same judicial dress ; and the chiefs of the different courts are not noticed 
as having anything to distinguish them from their fellows.” 

Long as this notice is, we have only touched upon a few of the 
many curious matters that are to be found in the general account 
of the reigns, leaving the biographies nearly altogether. Even if 
the materials were more ample, 473 lives, compressed into two vo- 

albeit volumes, must of necessity be curt. Some of 

lumes, albeit goody : 7 
the most distinguished of the subjects—as William of Wykeham 

Sir William Gascoyne—are, however, pretty full; while it is 
ani y pretty ; 
curious how many facts have been hunted out respecting hundreds 
of obscure men, though eminent in their day. The course of the 
author's labours has now brought him to a period when fuller 
materials of domestic history are to be found; and family papers 
and letters, and perhaps tradition, have preserved particulars of a 
more al and characteristic kind. These, however, are not 
always so accessible to the inquirer as the recorded facts with 
which Mr. Foss has hitherto dealt; and at the close of his intro- 
duction he asks for aid, to which he is well entitled. 


“ My next volumes will embrace a period so far advanced that many of the 





duty. One of them, however, Almaric de Shirland, had an 
t of 40 marks, for services rendered and to be rendered, until 


families of the Judges who lived in it are still flourishing. From the repre- | 


sentatives of several of these I have received, and from others have been 
promised, the most liberal assistance : and as I have now given proof of my 
perseverence, I trust that all of those who bear a judge’s name, or pride 
themselves in being connected with a judge’s family, will honour my pages 
allowing me to record what they know of their ancestor's career. Let 
notrefrain from an apprehension that they have but little to communi- 
cate. The minutest fact ohen becomes important in an inquiry, and some- 
times supplies the very link in the chain of circumstances that is wanting to 
complete the history. I shall highly appreciate the information they may 
forward to me, and faithfully and gratefully acknowledge the source from 
which I derive it.” 





PATON’S GOTH AND HUN.* 
Tue early part of Mr. Paton’s travels originated in the inspiration 
of “ our own correspondent ”; its substance having naneeual in the 
form of a series of letters to the Times. This portion of the book 
embraced a journey from Comorn to Szolnok on the Theiss ; which 
river Mr. Paton descended to Szegedin ; whence he made an ex- 
cursion to Transylvania. Here his travels ceased for the Times ; 
but the author continued them in a leisurely manner on his own 
account: he “ visited the Szekler land, and returned by Northern 
Transylvania, Grosswardein, and Debreezin, to Pesth and Vienna.” 
In other words, on his outward journey he traversed Middle and 
Southern Hungary towards its Eastern boundary, and then making 
a detour returned through the Northern districts. 

Mr. Paton visited Hungary at a critical period. Georgey had 
not long since surrendered ; Comorn was still holding out when he 
presented himself before it; and the effects of a “ bellum plusquam 
tivile” were visible everywhere, in a devastated country, dilapi- 

towns, and families mourning the dead or the living. The 
und Mr. Paton travelled over is out of the beaten track ; and he 
acquaintances or credentials that took him into the company 
of magnates, from the commanders of the blockading force be- 
fore Comorn, to the Minister, Prince Schwarzenberg, at Vienna. 
But, somehow, the result lags a long way off the author's advan- 
The original source of the inspiration hangs about the 
book. Even when the business of the foreign correspondent 
teases, the style continues the same; perhaps seems inferior, be- 
tause the route is upon the whole less interesting, from the ab- 
sence of the Austrian and Russian armies, whose pride, pomp, and 
varying nationalities, give brilliancy to the pictures of Comorn. 
Mr. Paton at the best of times is not very animated or dra- 
matic in his manner; his mind has something of the mecha- 
tical cast of the reporter or the official man. But he can 
at least arrange his materials in a consecutive manner, or allow 
the to arrange th« mselves. This is not the case in The Goth and 
Hun. The narrative is imperfectly done: its progress is in- 
terfered with by chapters of disquisition upon all kinds of subjects, 
- The Goth and the Hun: or Transylvania, Debreezin, Pesth, and Vienna, in 
» By A. A. Paton, Author of ‘The Mamelukes.” Published by Bentley. 
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paid to him as long as he should remain in the 


which the others had not; showing that they were not em- | 
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historical, political, ethnographical, and what not. The bias of the 

| author is evidently in favour of the Austrians, though he docs not 

uite approve of all their yore but he received civilities from 

_ the other side, so he has a good word for Moderate and Conserva- 

| tive Hungarians. This disjointed character in the plan, and an 

evident leaning to Absolute men if not to Absolute measures, 

would have been of no great literary consequence had the opinions 

possessed more acumen and the style more nerve; but they are 

commonplace, and hacknied in spirit if not in substance—the 
unused dilatations of “ our correspondent” put into a book. 

The best things are the anecdotes of the war, the pictures of its 
effects, and some personal sketches. These facts in connexion with 
the siege of Temesvar may be added to the curiosities of metaphy- 
sical and medical experience. 

“When the bombardment began, the terror of the inhabitants was in- 
' describable ; the houses were abandoned and the cellars and casemates crowd- 

ed, and at first every shell that was heard to whiz overhead produced a wail 
in the casemates: but such is the strange effect of habit, that at last the 
ladies at night used to look tranquilly at the shells hissing across the hea- 
vens, and if they fell near would skip out of their way into the casemates 
again without the least alarm, and even as if it had been afrolic. * * * 

“As for the horses of the Uhlan regiment, they were neither ‘to hold nor 
to bind,’ and were at last let loose, and in groups of twenty or thirty used to 
rush about the streets as if in the wilds of South America, and did no injury, 
as there was nobody in the streets but those connected with the fire-engines. 
Strange to say, those dumb creatures chose a leader, an old grey horse, which 
they followed; and with such unaccountable tact was this selection made, 
that all remarked what a knack the old grey had of getting out of the way of 
the shells. Those that were killed were at once eaten ; for although there 
was abundance of corn in the fortress, and although at this moment the mill 
is the only construction in Temesvar that is undamaged, yet meat was want- 
ing. At first, all ate horse-flesh except those soldiers that were of the Daco- 

toman nation, who for a long time steadily refused: at last an officer, one 

day entering a casemate, reproached some Italian soldiers jocularly for con- 
suming too much; for, said he, these others are too dainty soldiers to eat it. 
The Daco-Romans immediately answered, ‘Oh yes, we can eat it’; and from 
that date they consumed horse-flesh like the others: and I was told that the 
Italians made a very eatable salad out of the weeds that grew among the grass 
of the fortifications. ad e ° 

“ The fever now began to rage in the town; and on the 25th of July a 
quarter of the garrison had perished, a quarter was in the hospital, a quarter 
ailing and unserviceable, and only a quarter all-efficient ; and on that day 
alone five surgeons died of typhus. The bombardment had a terrible effect 
on the patients: even those who were in a fair way of recovery during the 
slackness of the fire, no sooner heard the bursting of a shell and the fall of 
some neighbouring roof, than they would leap out of bed in a phrensy, with 
fixed eyeballs, creep under the beds for shelter, and a couple of hours’ at- 
tack of nervous fever usually finished them.” 

| This is an interesting death remark of Roth, a Lutheran clergy- 
man, who was shot by the Hungarians. 

| It was on this very spot,’ said the Saxon pastor to me, ‘that Roth 

stopped to take breath as I accompanied him, and gave him spiritual consola- 

tion in his last moments ; and being the month of May, the foliage had just 

come out. ‘The world is beautiful,’ said he, as he looked round the valley ; 

| *but let my humanity stand confessed—how much more beautiful when one 
sees it for the last time’. and within a few minutes, Roth was shot on the 

| ramparts.’ ”’ 

| At Vienna, our author dined with General Count Schlick, and 
delicately put a question to him on Georgey’s treason. 

“In the course of the evening I said to him, ‘You are a soldier anda 
gentleman, without political finesse, and do not conceal your opinion. Do 
you think that Georgey was a traitor to the cause he fought for?’ But 
Schlick scouted the idea, and said, ‘that hemmed in on all sides in a corner 
of Hungary, not a shadow of a chance of success remained open to the Ma- 

| gyar army; and that none but a fool could have supposed it to be otherwise.’ ’”” 
| The following is a picture of a country gentleman’s life in 
| Transylvania. 

“The domestic manners of such a family may be described as follows. 
In the morning earlier afoot than is usual in capitals. Coffee is taken about 
eight o’clock, and the landlord spends all his forenoon in tenantry business. 
Two o'clock is the dinner-hour ; and after coffee and pipes the carriage is at 
the door, and a drive is taken until sunset. At eight o'clock in the evening 
the circle reassemble—one end of the table being covered and served with 
dressed dishes and wines, and the other end provided with tea service, so 
that the guest has his choice; and in a short time cigars and punch are in- 
troduced for the gentlemen ; which does not drive the ladies away, but they 
remain knitting, talking, and making an occasional excursion to the piano- 
forte, all which is different from our habits; but, ‘chaque pays homme 
usage’; and although those hours would not suit the business of the English- 
man, whose forenoon must be much longer and more undisturbed by a formal 
entertainment, yet I found the evening to slip most pleasantly away between 
politics, music, and other sociabilities. 

“The feelings of this class of persons is that of strong loyalty to the 
reigning house, complete disapprobation of the violent revolutionary mea- 
sures of the ultra-Magyar party; but at the same time a strong pride 
in their own nationality, a great horror of the prospect of anything like 
Saxon employés, and of the substitution of centralization for the municipal 
principle ; in short, feelings akin to those which would be manifested by the 
great majority of the persons of property and intelligence in this country. 
Not a word against the reform of real abuses—not a word against the real 
abolition of feudalism, by the enfranchisement of the serf, and his elevation 
to the condition of the citizen of a free country—and not a word in favour 
of the misnamed newfangled abolition of feudalism, which, instead of 
commuting labour into money-rent, according to fair valuation, by deliberate 
enactment, turns the farmer into the landlord by a hop-step-and-a-jump, 
leaving the freeholder who, perhaps six months before, had purchased a pro- 
perty with hard cash, to the revolutionary chapter of accidents.” 








MISS JEWSBURY’S MARIAN WITHERS.* 
Lire, for purposes of the novelist’s art, Miss Jewsbury appears to re- 
gard as stereotyped in two leading forms. There is a woman of ill-re- 
gulated passions, and deficient principles or no principle, the victim of 
circumstances or “ socicty ”; as a pendent, there is a libertine, in 
the writer’s opinion “ irresistible,” but in the notion of any but his 
| parent a conceited, forward, vulgar-mannered fellow, a combination 
of the minor theatre Don Juan and the genus “gent”; and the 


* Marian Withers. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, Author of ‘*Zoe,” “The Halt 
Sisters,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Colburn and Co. 
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_love, or whatever else it may be called, between these two reputable 
representatives of humanity, forms the conspicuous feature of the 
story. In Zoe, the name of Mirabeau lent a sort of elevation to 
the illegitimate intrigue; in the Half Sisters, Mr. Conrad Percy 
had position and something like manners ; in Marian Withers, we 
reach the dregs of the “idea.” There is little of the minute and cla- 
borate delineation of character which distinguished the former works. 
The hero who heartlessly flirts or profligately intrigues with three 
successive ladies, is rather a vulgar kind of Don Giovanni—a gal- 


} 
| 
| 
| 


lant who would hardly pass muster out of Manchester ; in the neigh- | 
bourhood of which borough part of the scene is laid, and where | 


Mr. Albert Gordon holds a situation as clerk to a rich re- 
lation. The married women, with whose and Mr. Albcrt’s 
passions a full third of the book is occupied, are, a lady of 
title, the wife of an officer, and a creole lady of fashion and _posi- 
tion; but as Albert, bating the metaphysical kind of talk the 
author putsinto him, is rather too precise a sample of the “ tip-top 
gent,” so the ladies are too vague. They are inventions rather 
than imitations in the critical sense of the word. They want 
manners, They seem drawn from the author's idea of fashionable 
women, rather than from the women themselves. 

There is some philosophy in this part, and Miss Jewsbury in- 
tends that there should be a good deal more than there is. The 
defect lies in want of knowledge—knowledge of the world and of 
the people from whom she draws her dramatis persone. Albert is 
a blackguard in his morals and a dandy shopman in his manners, 
who could only impose upon a mere miss or a milliner’s appren- 
tice, perhaps hardly impose upon them, though they might admire 
his melodramatic stylishness. The philosophical intent (insufti- 
ciently or is the evil of ennui—of an objectless existence, 
which is made the remote cause of Lady Wollaston’s taking up 
with Albert. Another purpose, also insufficiently developed though 
clearly stated, is the alleged false or artificial position of women ; 
a standing topic with Miss Jewsbury. The following is a dialogue 
on the subject, between Lady Wollaston and her cousin Mr. 
Cunningham, introduced by a reference to a money-match about 
to take place. The lady speaks. 

‘**Mrs, Arl is not a good companion for any girl; she has sacrificed poor 
Hilda’s happiness for life; that girl has been quite persuaded into that 
match. She is sure to be made miserable.’ 

***Poor Hilda, as you call her, is worse than miserable; she is doing 
wickedly, and her sin will find her out. She is helping to degrade her own 
sex ; for she shows that she has no belief in her own value—no perception 
of that purity which ought to be the instinct of her soul. She will indeed 
go through a legal form, and so secure herself from the censure of society : 
but wherein does she differ (except that she makes a better bargain) from 
the wretched women who, from their necessities, sell themselves for a 
piece of silver and a morsel of bread? Women have no stability in them- 
selves. They talk about purity, they talk about delicacy and female virtue ; 
but what faith do they show in all these fine things? Tow are men likely 
to consider these virtues as realities, and what reverence can they feel for 
women, who, having been kept from the evil of the world, show so little 
faith in the reality of female worth that they are willing to sell themselves 
into decent bondage to any man, however profligate, who can give them a 
home, or gratify their vanity by a fine establishment ?’ 

““*Oh, youare wise, and bitter, and contemptuous,’ cried Lady Wollaston : 
* you men ave cruel, every one of you. You crush us down with a morality 
which you yourselves will not lighten with one of your fingers! Now, listen 
tome. If women /xew what they were doing when they, as you say, ‘ sell 
themselves into bondage’ to a man they do not care about, for the sake of 
a — in life, they would not do it. They commit an irrevocable deed 
before they know all it involves. They are taught that no well-regulated 
young woman ought to think about love—that it is an idle faney, if not a 
grave impropriety ; and they are taught the necessity of making a good 
match—it is about the only thing they hear treated as a reality. Those who 
have any good, right, womanly feeling in their nature, wake when it is too 
late to the knowledge of what they have bartered away. Believe me, that 
no man, with the freedom and outgoing activity which is his birthright, can 
know or imagine what is endured by a woman shut up within herself, with 
no outlet for her feelings,—nobody to whom she may, or indeed ought, 
to utter the thoughts that are perplexing her. Talk of despair! none buta 
woman who has married rashly knows the force of the word. Love cannot be 
compelled by any amount of vows ; and to be condemned for life toa man she 
does not love—to feel the grinding and grating of the thousand trifles that 
such a close connexion entails—to know that if he goes out in the morning 
he must return ut noon or at night; to feel the shortest absence as a blessing 
—a respite from the intolerable burden of his presence; and to know that 


[Saturday, 
ately ; and the growth and cure of this girlish passion, ag wel 
of the listlessness and — of ordinary duties arisi . 
earning after manners and enjoyments above her positj 

: considerable part of the book: and the subjects tf he fr 
more immediately connected with Marian are the most intepes: 
They are in some degree marred, however, by the introduetio, + 
the eternal Albert; for although, as the story now stands 
is a necessary person, it might have been managed in Some other 
way. 

The character of Mrs. Arl, Albert’s cousin—an ambitions 
man, who has murried for position, but whose good and wank 
nature even prosperity and tufthunting cannot entirely spoi] } 
her sister Hilda, whom she is persuading to marry a bro en-dow, 
roué, for his family and property-—are the most lifelike Persons ig 
the book, not even excepting the manufacturers. Their Convery, 
tions, too, if they give but a poor picture of the female ¢ : 
seem the most truthful and natural. This is the first meeting of 
Hilda with her friend Marian, when she comes on a visit to Mn 
Arl’s place. 

“Hilda bolted the door of her pretty little dressingroom, to prevent jp. 
trusion, and, obliging Marian to lie down upon the settee which Was placed 


| before the open casement, she seated herself upon a cushion on the floor be. 


side her. 

‘When two young girls who are on confidential terms find themselves t). 
gether after an absence, the outflowings of their communications are noty/ 
the most coherent nature. 

“Why, Hilda! how came you never to tell me what a beautiful place 
you lived at?) How happy you must be !’ 

“*The place is well enough, especially to those who see it for the first 
time; but as for being happy, I don’t believe there ever was any one mgp 
miserable than I am just now. 1 want your advice so much, for there is not 
a soul here to whom I ean speak, and I know I may trust you.’ 

***To be sure you may, dear Hilda, and I will do anything in the wor 
to comfort you.’ 

“*Thank you, dear; I have wished for you so often—you will tell m 
what to do.’ 

** About what ?’ 

“Well, it is a great seeret, and if Nancy knew I told you of it, Tdoyt 
know what she would say.’ 

*** But I shall not tell her; so now what is it?’ 

“© Well, you must know that there is a gentleman who lives in this neigh. 
bourhood, a most disagreeable creature, but very rich; he is a firstertp 


| match, and he lives in a beautiful place, which has belonged to his family 


for all life it must be thus! To feel all that she might have been; to feel | 


powers and faculties awakening within her, which might have made her life 
so rich in blessedness ; and to have all thrown back to die within her heart ; 
that is despair, if you like. Do not speak so cruelly—if women sin, be very 
sure that they expiate bitterly.’ 

“Lady Wollaston’s eyes flashed, and the tears rather darted from them 
than flowed. She, ordinarily so calm, now seemed tossed and swayed as by 
an inward tempest. Shescarcely knew what she said ; but the protest against 
her whole life was uttered by an impulse that she could not control. The 
— had gathered from too deep a source to be soon allayed. She leaned 

er head upon the old sun-dial, and her large tears fell thick and heavily 


upon the ground. Mr. Cunningham, troubled and perplexed beyond mea- | 


sure at this sudden vehemence, did not attempt to check its course, but 
stood over her with the tenderest pity. After a few moments she raised her 
head, and drying away her tears, said more calmly, 

““*Why do you make me hate you? I thought when you came back, I 
should find a friend in you as well as a relation. You have never been 
tried. You keep on the outside of things, and make wise observations, like a 
Greek chorus; but whom have you ever helped by them ?’”’ 

There are other and better things in the book than what we 
have alluded to: pictures of Lancashire manners in two genera- 
sions, sixty and thirty years ago; sketches of the want of principle 
displayed by women in matrimony; and some discussions on the 
respective rights of property and labour. In the career of the 
heroine, Marian Withers, more of general life is displayed. Her 
father isa manufacturer of the old class, who retains in prosperity 
the habits of his humbler origin; a school friendship carries her 
into society, not absolutely fashionable but fashionable for her 
and Lancashire ; Albert pays her attention, to slight her immedi- 


for generations—a real family seat. Arl only rents this place, it does nt 
really belong to him; and I know the country-people ed at Nancy for the 
pains she takes to be thought one of them. Did you see how she ran away 
from luncheon? ‘That was because a family called whose acquaintance dhe 
wants ; she has done everything to get intimate with them, but they never 
came near her till this morning; and now I will wager it is only to make 
her do something for them. Now, if I were to marry this Mr Glynton, I 
should have a far higher standing than these people with all their airs.’ 

* © And this Mr. Glynton has made you an offer: what is he like?” asked 
Marian. 

““*No: the offer has not come yet ; but I can see it coming. He willdine 
here today, and 1 cannot make up my mind what to do. He is not so oldas 
he is infirm and trembling. He used to be a great roué, but new heisin 
bad health, and has grown as precise and proper as possible; shocked to 
death at the least thing a girl does. I have made him believe that Lam the 
most unsophisticated natural little creature in the world ; and [always wer 
a white muslin dress, with a single moss-rose and no ornaments at all, when 
he is to be here, because he likes all sorts of pretty shephendess fashions; 
and I once told him, when we were talking of books, that I admired Mn. 
Hannah More’s ‘Search after Happiness,’ although it was so old-fashioned, 
and I showed him the copy which I got as a prize at school. He insisted 
upon borrowing it, and actually took it away with him. I guess he would 
not find me so amusing as he does if I read nothing better than that. But 
I would not for the world let him know that ever I read a line of Byron, ot 
had looked into any French novel in my life, except ‘Telemachus.’ Ia- 
tually gave him a dissertation upon it one day. 1 know it is Arl who has 
put it into his head to want to marry me, and to think it would be a good 
move for him.’ ; 

‘+ « But if you dislike him, why do you try to please him ?" asked Marian. 

“*¢Oh, one is led on. When I found that I could make him believe any- 
thing I chose, I could not help trying ; besides, it is no disgrace toa girl to 
have a man of his importance doing the civil to her. Arl and Naney are 
always preaching to me that I must make a good match. Nancy is always 
saying that love-fancies pass away, whilst good standing in society, and 
marrying into a good family, are advantages that last for life. I always be- 
lieved it ; but it is much more disagreeable to marry a man one detests than 
I thought it would be whilst U was not certain I should have the offer. I 
know that he has spoken to Arl about me, and I know that he is coming here 
today to commit himself to me. Nancy was lecturing me this morning how 
I was to behave, and what I was to say ; and she was quite cross with me 
when I said I did not like him, and that if he ever handed me a cu) of tea I 
could not bear to drink it, because he had touched the saucer ; and once, at 
breakfast, he cut a slice of bread from the loaf, and I had such a disgust I 
could not eat it, but made an excuse to take something else. Naney under- 
stands nothing of that kind ; she only scolded me, and said that I had given 
him so much encouragement, that it would be an insult to him and @ dis- 
grace to myself if I were to refuse him after all.’ ’ 

“* Well, but what is it that I can do for you?’ said Marian. see 

‘““*T really do not know what you or any one else can do for me, replied 
Hilda; ‘but it is a great comfort to talk to you; and you can sympa 
with me, for you can understand me, and will not think me very wicked. 

‘“* But if you dislike him so much, I don’t think you ought to marry 


e 


| You will have to live with him for life, and that is a long time to look for- 


wards.’ . ould 

“So it is; but if I were to refuse him there are a dozen girls who ¥ “ 
pans such an offer ; and I should not like to see any of them put over ®) 

ead, . 
“A tap at the door, followed by an attempt to enter, was heard at this 
moment, ; ; : . bolt the 

““* That is Nancy,’ said Hilda, in a whisper, as she rose to un she 
door. ‘ Do not let her suspect that I have told you anything. Perhaps 
will tell you herself.’ ”’ 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, 
By his Son-in-law, the Reverend William Hanna, LL.D. 
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. ‘onspiracy of Pontiac, and the War of the North Ame- 

History oes eed the English Colonies after the Conquest of Ca- 
yada. By Francis Parkman junior. In two volumes. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses connected with 
the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, Author 
of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Volume II. 

Man and his Migrations. By R. G. Latham, M.D., &e. 

Plain Parish Sermons, preached at Rotherhithe. By Reverend Philip 

Bland, B.A., Curate of St. Mary's Church. 


| 
| 


Interest Tables from 1to 100 Days, and from One to Three per Cent per 
Annum, by Eighths per Cent. Calculated by Decimals. By William 
Henry Thomas. 

(This goodly volume differs from others upon the same subject by the low- 


| ness of the rates of interest, ** to meet the time,” and the various fraction- 


tification for Officers of the Army and Students of Military His- | 
=, with Illustrations and Notes. By Lieutenant Henry Yule, 


Bengal Engineers. 

John Drayton ; being a History of the Early Life and Development of a 
Liverpool Enginecr. In two volumes. 

Marian Withers. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, Author of “ Zoe,’ &e. 
In three volumes. 

The History of Mary Queen of Scots. By F. A. Mignet, Member of the 
Institute, &c. In two volumes. Volume I. 


Jewish School and Family Bible. The First Part, containing the Pen- 
tateuch, newly Translated under the supervision of the Reverend the 
Chief Rabbi, by Dr. A. Benisch. | , 

This translation of the Bible is primarily designed for the use of Jews ; a 

purpose that gives its distinctive features to the work. The three principles 

which Dr. Benisch has lai i down for his guidance in rendering are uniform- 

ity, independence, and fidetity. Great as are the merits of the English au- 
thorized version, the translators, Dr. Benisch says, continually rendered a 
Hebrew word into various English words, (though the examples which he 
adduces have the same general meaning); they have looked at the Serip- 
tures as Christians, not as Jews ; and in a certain sense they were restrained 
py the instructions of King James: hence they have been led uncons« iously 
to give a Christian version to some passages. Their object, though Dr. Be- 
niseh does not say so, was to give a free, spirited, and richly poetical tran- 
script: they render gs torn a supply — —_ a Hebrew of the _ 
rews cannot translate, because he does not know the creature or thing al- 
jell to. These three errors or peculiarities Dr. Benisch avoids. He will al- 
wars use the same English for the same Hebrew word; where he is not 
limited by “ authoritative tradition,” he will be quite unfettered in his in- 
vestigations ; _ cannot translate a word, he will leave it in the 
erigival , if a literal version is too cramped, he will place the literal word at 
the foot and use a freer rendering in the text. . 

A more distinctive characteristic of the translation, however, is that it will 
be made with reference to the actual laws and traditions of the Jews, espe- 
cially as regards the ceremonial parts; that is, the law which the Christian 
looks upon as superseded and dead, the Jew regards as a living organism, 
and can illustrate from actual practice transmitted by tradition. 

The theological student will of course form his own opinion upon the 
translation by a careful examination. Its general character is more literal 
than the authorized version, but we thiak it brings out Oriental manners 
more exactly: in warmth of colouring, in poetical spirit, in primitive and 
majestic simplicity, it falls behind that wonderful production, which com- 
bines the truth of a translation with the freedom of an original work. ] 

The Bible Unveiled. 

{Asingular little book on several abstruse theological or controversial sub- 
jects. The Papacy as denounced in the book of Revelations, the millennium, 
the Trinity, the Atonement, and several similar themes, are handled by the 
author, with a view to settlement on Aés interpretation, from the authorized 
version. For this version, in a preliminary chapter on the Anglo-Saxon 
Bible, he claims the authority of Divine inspiration, The arguments in 
favour > . “Divine authority of the English Bible’? will be found at 
pp. 6-12. 

Angelology : Remarks and Retlections touching the Ageney and Minis- 
tration of Holy Angels, &c. ; interspersed with Traditional Particulars 
respecting them. By George Clayton junior. 

{A book on the ranks and titles, attributes and characteristics, residence and 
rege amg and pursuits of the angels, may exhibit curious learn- 
ing aud ingenious speculation, but can lead to no very definite conclusion, 
The — reading in this volume is overlaid by a very diffusive style: the 
speculations are vague. | 

A Sketch of Madeira ; containing Information for the Traveller or In- 
— Visitor. By Edward Vernon Harcourt, Esq. With Maps and 

iews. 

{Mr. Vernon Hareourt handles too many subjects in too small a space to 
= a very — ted or rather, he does not handle them in book- 

aking manner. e breaks up his topics into numerous heads: if he has 
only a sentence of matter upon any particular head, he only prints a sen- 
tence; so that subjects in hows lode continuous are poh by an arti- 
hice of typography, and made to look of small account. Some of the matter, 
too, belongs to that class of literature to which the author modestly ascribes 
the whole book—compilation. ‘The chupters on climate and vital statistics, 
as well as on geology and botany, are of this kind. A good deal of the his- 
tory, overnment, Xc., is of the same character, but elevated above mere 
copulation by earnestness of purpose, and some new information. The 
sketches of the country, and of the different excursions that may be made 
by the resident, with numerous hints for his guidance, have a good deal of 
ne the matter ‘may not be absolutely new, but it is fresh-gathered. 
court, is agreeably illustrated by drawings from the pencil of Lady Har- 

Official and Illustrate? Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of thi 
W orks of Industry of All Nations. Part ILL. Section 111.—Manu- 

[This pion, Classes 11 to 29. Section 1V.—Fine Arts, Class 30. 

8 third volume is perhaps hardly equal to its predecessors, except as re- 
ye the cuts. The letterpress is generally little more than an expansion 
‘ls © common official catalogue, while the oceasional expositions either of 

Sses or particular things have an enc yelopadic ponderousness about them. } 

The World in its Workshops : 2 Practical Examination of British and 
Foreign Processes of Sekeiictnen, with a Critical Comparison of the 
Fabrics, Machinery, and Works of Art contained in the Great Exhi- 

{ln an. 4 oe ee metal, M ic hinery, and Glass. or 

Gent Exhibition ee h, thirteen subjects or classes of manufactures in the 

substances f lon are made the means of furnishing a popular account of the 

sieee: - “vs Me hich they are formed, as well as of the manufactures them- 

articles in bg A Tira a brief descriptive notice of the most striking 
> on. 

The Paperhanger’ s and Upholsterer's Guide. By James Arrowsmith. 

The Anatomy and Diseases of the Prostate Gland. By John Adams, 
NR we of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, &e. ; 

v tone my tested and animated by practical experience, on an im- 
snescoded ian Ae but not of a nature for newspaper notige. Mr. Adams 
to which the Ancor som ee ns to give a brief account of the diseases 


al parts of a pound whieh i: calculates. The display is clear, the means of 
application easy ; the auther vouches for the correctness of the tables. ] 
Wanderings in North Wales; a Road and Railway Guide-Book, By 
William Cathrall, Author of “The History of North Wales.’’ Illus- 
trated by forty Engravings on Steel and Wood ; with a. correct Map 
of North Wales. 
[This neat volume contains information useful to the pleasure tourist, 
but its distinctive feature is accounts of the historical events that have 
tuken place in different places; so that the excursionist may enter into the 
associutions of the past, as well as enjoy the scenery of the present. ] 
Verses. By Mazlefoot Arden. : 
[A volume of occasional poems on a variety of themes, with some variety in 


| the style, according to the poet Hazlefoot Arden happens to have in his eye.] 


Three small family or school books are before us, cleverly exhibiting the 
elements of the subjectson which they treat. The “ Outlines of the History 
of Ireland”’ is entitled to higher praise: in a shilling volume of less than 
one hundred and fifty pages, it presents the leading facts of Irish history, 
accompanied by a sound and judicious commentary. 

Outlines of the History of Ireland, for Families and Schools. By 0. 
Cockayne, M.A. 

A First Sy lling- book. By é. W@W. Connon, M.A. 

Miscellancous Lxamples in Arithmetic. Wy the Reverend Henry Pix, 
M.A. 


Some of the new editions, reprints, or collections, are worth noting. Messrs. 
Longman have sent forth Mr, Laing's “ Norway” in two parts of their 
Traveller's Library ; decidedly one of the cheapest hits ofthe day. The con- 
tractors to the Royal Commission for printing the Catalogues, &c., have 
bound up some of the numbers of Mr. Hunt's ** Handbook” into a neat first 
volume, useful in the Exhibition, and agreeable afterwards as a reminiscence 
of what was seen in the great year of 1851. Mr. Mitchell, in conjunction with 
Michel Lévy, Fréres, of Paris, has published in a handsome volume the 
epistolary contributions of Jules Janiu to the Journal des Deébats on the sub- 
ject of the Great Exhibition and London in May. My. Ellis’s book on “ Edu- 
cation”’ is in part a reprint of lectures at mechanics’ institutions ; and what 
appears for the first time is not very striking. 

Residence in Norway, in the Years 1834, 1836, 1836. By Samuel Laing. 
Parts I. and Il. (The Traveller's Library, VI. and VIL.) 

Thint’s Handbook to the Official Catalogues ; an Explanatory Guide to 
the Natural Productions and Manufactures of the Great Exhibition. of 
the Industry of All Nations, 1851, Edited by Robert Hunt, Keeper of 
Mining Records. Volume I 

Le Mois de Mai a Londres, etl Exposition de 1851. Par Jules Janin. 

Education as a Means of Preventing Destitution ; with Exemplitiea- 
tions and Applications of Economical Seience at the Birkbeck Schools. 
Prefaced by a Letter to the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, 
M.P. By William Ellis, Author of the “Outlines of Social Eoo- 
nomy,”’ &e. 

Recollections of Military Service, in 1818, 1814, and 181%, through Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, and France; including some Details of the 
Battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. By Thomas Morris. Fourth 
edition. 

An Emigrant in Search of a Colony. By Charles Roweroft, Author 
of “ Tales of the Colonies,’’ &c. (Parlour Library.) 

The Countess of Rudolstadt. By George Sand. (Parlour Library.) 

Arithn etical Table 8, for the Use of Sc hools. By James Child, Fifty ° 
first edition, with important Additions, 

Print, 

An English Merry-making in the Olden Time. Painted by W. P. 
Frith, A.R.A.; engraved by William Holl, (Art-Union of London, 
1852.) 





PAMPHLETS. 

Speech of the Earl of Aberdeen against the Second Reading of the Ee- 
clesiastical Titles Assumption Bill; with the Protest against the 
Passing of the Bill, entered on the Journals of the House of Lords, 
29th July 1851. 

Lectures on the Present Condition of Catholics in England: addressed 
to the Brothers of the Oratory. by John Henry Newman, D.D. Lee- 
ture VI. 

The Application of Associative Principles and Methods to Agriculture ; 
a Lecture. By the Reverend Charles Kingsley junior, Rector of 
Eversley. 

Flax, its Culture and Preparation, in Scotland, Ireland, and Flanders ; 
particularly with reference to the Western Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. By Robert Brown, Esq., Hamilton. 

The Self-Organized Coiperative Associations in Paris and the Freneh 
Republic. A Public Lecture, delivered in the Town Hall, Brighton, 
28th July 1851. By William Coningham. 

A Plea for Emigration. By a Female Emigrant. 

Speech of the Honourable Joseph Howe on Intercolonial Railroads and 
Colonization, delivered at Halifax, Nova Scotia, May 1861. 

Is the Competition between Large and Small Shops Injurious to the 
Community? Being a Leeture delivered in Trinity College, Dublin, 
in Trinity Term 1851. By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

The (Question of Unreciprocated Foreign Copyright in Great Britain. 
A Report of the Speeches and Proceedings at a Public Meeting held 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, July 1, 1851. 

Spanish Bonds, A Full Report of the Public Meeting held pn 3d July 
1851, at the London Tavern; with Letters of James Capel, Esq. 

What shall we Do with Smithfield? or Vow to rebuild the Hanging 
Gardens of Ancient Babylon, in any modern crowded city, at a 
profit. By an Old Sanitary Reformer. 

Auricular Confession, and Special Judicial Absolution, Examined by 
the Canon of Holy Seripture, &e. An Essay. By William Peace, 
Esq. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE MODERN PICTURES OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
AT LICHFIELD HOUSE. 

Perhaps the best service we can render the directors of this exhibition 
is to record, at the outset of our criticisms, their assurance to the public, 
that other pictures besides those now on the walls are to reach 
shortly from the Continent. There is hope here at least, albeit deferred ; 
and, seeing that their collection is a veritable Pandora's casket, whence 
every ill quality of art is let forth to the light of day, it was certainly de- 
sirable that Hope should remain at the bottom. 
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’ 
It would not be much to the purpose to inquire which school of paint- | Louvre: and we would remind M. Beaume, that that work js not, 
ing shows most creditably here ; nor, if a decision were to be arrived at, | has represented it, of the colour of treacle, but rather distinguished ye® 
need any one set of artists feel much flattered by the preference. The certain delicacy and distinctness, which might not be without their bya 
only school whose merits, such as they are, are adequately represented in | to any modern artist who should be sufficiently “poor in heart ‘ou 
this gathering, is that of Belgium ; which, we fear, would scarcely call | ceive the promised blessing. ne 
for many representatives in a place where nothing should be exhibited , Summing up in one sentence of condemnation the platitudes op 
that was not worth exhibiting. | tentious mediocrities of Ziegler, Cibot, Henry Scheffer, and Etex, aad 
After this opening, it will suggest itself at once, that the great mass of | execrable Astley’s-Martyrology of Felix Leullier (179), we eame the 
these pictures is such as we shall not attempt to criticize ; belonging, as to the most important in size and character of all the French a ba 
they do, to that class where examination and silence are the sum of | Nicean duplicate of “Cromwell at the Coffin of Charles I,” 5 > 
criticism. | roche (102); a picture on whose merits we should dwell at some ‘| 
Let us begin with the French works ; among which are some of the few | had it not been already exhibited last year at the Royal Academy 
good things of the collection. If again we decimate these elect, (sup- | mirable it is in every respect, always taken for granted the artist's yj 
posing such a course to be arithmetically possible,) we shali find that the | of the subject and personage. We think, however, that it might - 
best work in the place, upon the whole, is Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur’s | of some benefit to M. Delaroche, supposing Mr. Carlyle could be 
*Charcoal-burners in Auvergne crossing a Moor” (53). We are rejoiced suaded to go for once to an exhibition, to stand behind that gen = 
to be able to lay our homage, at last, at the feet of one lady who has | and hear his remarks on the present picture. We fear the painter Would 
really done something in some one branch of art which may be con- | find that this is not exactly the “ lion-face and hero-face” which eo 
sidered quite of the first class. Sky, landscape, and cattle, are all ad- great historian has told us is “ to him royal enough.” 
mirable ; and must have been, though the picture is a small one, the re- | Proceeding next to the Belgian school, we find another English her 
sult of no little time and labour. The sentiment, too, is most charming: | presumptuously maltreated by a foreigner, in Ernest Slingeneyer’ 
you see at once that the lumbering conveyances are moving monstrous “ Death of Nelson” (32). Is it possible that this abortive 
** Homewards, which always makes the spirits tame.” mammoth is to take its place on the walls of Greenwich Hospital, for 
The only fault of the picture consists in some slight appearance of that | which purpose a subscription has actually been set afloat? For ow 
polished surface which always interferes with the truth of a French part, we believe that the old grampuses there have enough fire left jg 
painting where any finish has been aimed at. This, however, detracts | them to resent such an indignity; in which case, one would gladly let 
but slightly from the pleasure of the general impression. Mademoiselle | them have their own way with the daub for an hour or so, if it onge got 
Rosa Bonheur was previously known to us only by a few small litho- | within their walls. Of greatly superior pretensions is Baron Wappery 
graphs from some of her works: these had always seemed to us to give | picture of “ Boccaccio Reading his Tales to Queen Jeanne of Naples ang 
proofs of the highest power, and her picture more than fulfils our expec- | Princess Mary” (344). It is far, however, from being a work of a high 
tations. standard, though a good enough painting in all artistic respects, The 
Other French landscapes of some merit are those of Rousseau (86 and | face of the Queen, if not very expressive, is beautiful, and the Princess 
177), the latter somewhat resembling Linnell; Ziem (51 and 52), bearing | is a handsome wench ; but the conception of Boccaccio is commonplace: 
a strong likeness to Holland, though scarcely so good; and Troyon (66), | neither is there anything in the work that demanded a life-size treatment 


much akin to the feeling and execution of Kennedy. These, however, 


have mostly been hung out of the reach of anything like scrutiny. 


Turning to the French figure subjects, we shall find much that is ex- 
cellent in the contributions of Biard, though he has sent no work of pro- 


The other two productions of this painter—Genevieve of Brabant (163), 
and “Louis XVII. when apprenticed to Simon the Shoemaker” (256 
are mawkish, ill-drawn, and ill-coloured in the highest degree. The cat. 
tle-pieces of Eugene Verboeckhoven, of which there are two or thie 


minent importance. The best is “‘A Performance of Mesmerism in a | here, appear to usextremely overrated. They are very coarsely painted, 


Parisian Drawingroom” (378). Here the variety of actions and expres- 
sions under the same drowsy influence are very diverting; and there is 
even a rude grace in the colour, in spite of its sketchy and almost 
“scrubby” character: but perhaps this is only a study for a larger pic- | 
ture. The same artist’s “Henry IV. and Fleurette” (195) has a good 
deal of pastoral freshness and beauty; though the landscape lacks bril- 


very loosely grouped, and supremely uninteresting. 

The only other Belgian work which has anything to claim attention jp 
it is “ Brigands Gambling for the Booty” (25), by Henri Leys. There is 
some merit here, both of colour and arrangement We may notice the 
absence of any paintings by Gallait, perhaps the best of the Belgian 


| artists. 


liancy and variety of tints, and the monarch is little better than a Jallat- | |The German schools can scareecly be said to be at all represented here, 


lover. There is great humour in the “ Arraying of the ‘ Virgins’ for 


Perhaps the most striking picture is that of “ Pagan Conjurors foretelling 


the Féte of Agriculture ” (379), ascene from the last Revolution; as well | his Death to Ivan the Terrible” (458), by Buhr of Dresden. Indeed, 
as in the “ Review of the National Guard” (377). ‘The pair entitled | there is probably no picture in the gallery displaying more couleur loeak 
“ Before the Night” and “ After the Night’? (196 and 197) are, how- | and characteristic accessory. There is expression, too, here and there; 


ever, very vulgar and unpleasant, and must be, we should think, early pro- | 


ductions. 


The humorous sketches of Adolphe Leleux (190, 191, 192), relating to 
the Garde Mobile, have strong character, but are both unfinished and un- 


skilful. 


The most remarkable among the productions of Henri Lehmann in 
this gallery, are his “ Hamlet” and “ Ophelia ” (37 and 38), a pair of 
small copies from the larger works, probably made for the purpose of 
being lithographed. The “ Hamlet” especially gives proof of thought 
and intention,—the brooding eyes and suspended movement of the hand 
suggesting indecision of character. The ‘ Ophelia” is much less good, 
and is little more, indeed, than a posture-figure with a sort of reminis- 
cence of Rachel : the proportions of the face, too, betray a very unnatural 


mannerism. The execution of both figures, though careful, is not satis- 


factory, and reminds us in this respect of Mr. Frank Stone ; having the 
same laborious endeavour at finish, and the same inability, apparently, to 


set about it in the right way. “The Virgin at the foot of the Cross” 


(36) is an utter mistake, of that kind which makes the heart sink to look 


at it. 

In the “St, Anne and the Virgin” of Goyet (62), there is a pretty 
arrangement of the background ; but the Virgin is mere waxwork, and St. 
Anne sits listening like one of the Fates in a tableau vivant. 


“ The Woman taken in Adultery” (63), by Signol, is the companion 
to the well-known picture in the Luxembourg, and one of the couple | 


which have been published. We never much admired these works, 
though they are not without delicacy and even sentiment of their kind. 
That at the Luxembourg is decidedly the better picture; though the ac- 
tion of the woman in this other, crouching, and raising her arm as if she 
feared that the first stone were about indeed to be cast, is certainly the 
best thing in either of them. The colour is very dull and flat, and the 
hands of the Saviour much too small. The picture by the same artist, 
from the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” (where Lucy Ashton, stricken with 


insanity, is discovered crouching in the recess of the fireplace,) displays | 


much dramatic power in the principal figure, which is also finely drawn. 
The subject, however, is a repulsive one, unredeemed by any lesson or 
sympathetic beauty. And there is a stationary look, so to speak, in the 
figures, and a general want of characteristic accessory, together with that 
peculiar French commonness in the colour and handling, which is so 
especially displeasing in this country, where, whatever qualities in art 
may be neglected, an attempt is almost always made to obtain some har- 
mony and transparency of colour. A word of high praise is due to Made- 
moiselle Nina Bianchi, for her pastel of “ An Italian Lady” (203): it is 
really well drawn, and shows remarkable vigour. Mademoiselle Bian- 
chi . om practise oil-painting, and leave her present insufficient ma- 
terial. 

There are few better things in the gallery than a very small picture by 
Gérome, bearing the singular title of “The humble Troubadour in a 
Workshop ” (209). It is poetical in subject and arrangement, and dainty 
in execution, though the tone of colour is not pleasing. Something of the 


game qualities, but with a want of expression, and a servile Dutch look, ! 


may be found in the “Interior of an Artist’s Studio,” by Alphonse 
Roéhn (219). The picture by Beaume of “The Brothers Hubert and 
John Van Eyck” (220), is a subject of the same class, but in treatment 
resembling rather the works of Robert Fleury. John Van Eyck is ap- 
parently engaged on his picture of the “ Marriage of Cana,” now in the 


but in many of the figures this is sadly exaggerated, and the whole has 

somewhat theatrical appearance. The two little pictures from the life of 

St. Boniface (351 and 352), by Shraudolf of Munich, are very excellent, 

| especially the latter. They are the work of an artist who thoroughly 
knows his art. Ina collection like the present one, such productions, 
though the subjects have no dramatic interest, are an indescribable relief. 
Still more so are the “Subjects on Porcelain ” (287), chiefly from the 
Italian masters, by Pragers of Munich. 

The “ Young Girl at a Window ” (326), by Herman Schultz of Ber- 
lin, has a very sweet German face, but is flatly painted; the “ Nymphs 
of the Grotto”’ (393), by Steinbruck of Dusseldorf, is pretty and fanci- 
ful; the “ Monk demanding Gretchen's Jewels,” from Faust (373), by 
Bendixen, is a well-found subject entirely spoilt ; the ‘ Deputation be- 
fore the Magistrates ” (240), by Hasenclever of Dusseldorf, has some cha- 
racter, but no art; the “ Recollection of Italy, Procida” (133), by Ra- 
dolf Lehmann of Hamburg, is a contemptible and vexatious piece of 

| affectation; and the pair of half-figures entitled “ Tasting” and “ Smell- 
ing” (103 and 104), by Schlesinger of Vienna, are not such as we should 

| have expected from the author of various popular prints, which, in spite 

| of their sometimes questionable subjects, give proofs of much sense of 
beauty and even poetical feeling. 

Of the English pictures we shall have but little to say, since nearly all 

| of them have been exhibited before. The biggest is G. F. Watts’s piece 
of dirty Titianism, entitled “'The Ostracism of Aristides” (135). It has 
something in it, however, which somehow proves what was certainly the 
one thing most difficult of proof, considering the general treatment of the 
picture,—namely, that the painter is not a fool. The “ Lake of Killar- 
ney ” (164), by II. M. Anthony, is a picture with a wonderful sky, and 
two highly poetical brackets; but as it has been exhibited before, our 
space will not permit us to speak of it at length. ‘The same may be said 
of E. M. Ward’s dramatic but somewhat coarsely painted “ Fall of Cla- 
rendon.” 

Redgrave’s “Quintin Matsys” (152) assimilates in execution to the 
Belgian pictures, of which it is in every respect a fitting companion. 
“The Tower of Babel” (228), by Edgar Papworth, is ill placed, but 
scems to display no small imaginative power, and is further remarkable as 
an evidence of considerable proficiency in painting on the part of one 
whose merit as a sculptor is acknowledged. ‘ Preparation” (248), by 
Lance, is a bright but scarcely natural-looking picture, with an absurd 
title. “Titania and the Fairies” (246) is an imbecile attempt by 
the son of an Academician : it would seem almost incredible that 
this thing should have occupied a place on the line two years back at 
the Royal Academy, and its author been nearly elected to an Associate- 
ship. “ Petrarch’s first Interview with Laura” (120), by H. O'Neil, 8 
very ill executed, though rather less commonplace in general aspect than 
most of the painter's works. ‘ 

H. Stanley, the author of “ Angelico da Fiesole Painting in the Con- 
vent ” (331), is one of the artists lately selected by the Royal Commission t 
execute works for the Palace at Westminster. Ilis present picture ish - 
in outline and monotonous in colour: Angelico is on his knees, with his 

| back to the spectator, so that even his full profile is scarcely seen ; and the 
treatment seems to us altogether somewhat tasteless and wanting m in- 
terest ; the best incident perhaps being that of a second monk who is a 
playing on the organ in a dark anteroom. Another artist commission 
lately by Government is W. Cave Thomas ; whose picture here, “ 
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5 : « Pilgrim” (99), we shall not dwell upon, as it 
sharing his a oe Ae ain. It is only fair that the same excuse 
been seen the rescue of the picture from the life of Beatrice Cenci 
ld a Maddox; on which, both as regards subject and art- 
(376), b V we should otherwise have a very decided opinion to express. 
istic qualities, d unknown English artists there seems to be scarcely any- 
By young wprettiness and rather nice painting, though without much 
thing. Some PP ment, will be found in “ Cinderella ” (464), by M. 8. 
express! _ appears to be a feeling for colour in a rather incompre- 
‘ble performance by W. D. Telfer, entitled “The Baron's Tland” 
hens! “hi h is hung nearly out of sight. We may mention, however, 
(273), = - was ‘attracted to it by the recollection of a far superior 
that our oe same name, which we saw lately, happening to pay a visit 
ewhat renovated sarcophagus of art, the Pantheon in Ox- 
ject of the picture in question is “‘ Ariel on the bat’s 
ford _ oe aed saees of the qualities of a colourist, 
bask h as yet hardly developed, as well as a kind of fantastic unearthli- 
| socoaption. In the catalogue of the present exhibition occur the 
on of two a plating? by the same artist, but we looked for them 
Ps . walis. 
og aed concluded what we have to say of this gallery. To 
e, from its contents, anything as regards the relative position of the | 
different schools, would of course be out of the question, since among the 
‘mens contributed are scarcely any from artists who enjoy a decided | 
celebrity in their respective countrics. For our part, we have sufficient 
reliance on the sound qualities of a few of our own best painters, to en- 
tertain some regret that on their part, as well as that of foreign schools, 
no attempt has been made in the present instance to enter into anything 
which deserves to be called a competition. 





to that now som 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEFK ENDING AUGUST 23, | 
[From the Official Return.} | 
Ten Weeks Week | 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 
Diseases..+++++++++++ . 3,930 pci) ar 
—y Cancer, and other dise: 473 “a | 
Pudercular Diseases .....-+. +--+ -+see0s Jtteeeseeesereeceeees 170 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Ne 96 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . 18 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Org 72 | 
Diseases of the Stomac Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 63 | 
Diseases of the Kidn 7 . 13 | 
Childbirth, diseases o 9 
Kheamatism, diseases of the Bones, 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue > 
Malformations. .....++++++e+++6 4 
Premature Birth a 
Atrophy. 
Sudden... 3 
Violeace, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance née 





Total (including unspecified causes 
— ” 1 —r ’ f, Aas bed be 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 26. 

Parrsrasutps Dissorven.—G. and J. Honour jun. Tring, builders—Brawn and 
Gerton, Rushall, Staffordshire, lime-masters— Brown and Co, Liverpool; as far as 
vegards J. Shipley— Browns and Bowen, Philadelphis Brown and Co. New York ; 
and Nicholson and Co. New Orleans ; as far as regards J. Shipley -Tregellas and | 
Rilstone, St. Agnes, mercers—W. L. and C. 8. Clarke, Bristol, attornies —Saville and 
Bulman, Sunderland, surgeons— Eatough and Heys, Preston, corn-merchants—Graf- 














ton and Co. Gibson and Co, and the Hartlepool Coal Company, London, merchants ; | 
as far as regards E. E. Goldsmid, R. Ward, J. Gregory, and J.O. York, and York 
and Co, Boulogne—Foster and Co, Feochurch Street, grocers -Hood and Co. 
Loughborough, lace-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Bird—Ward and Barrett, 
Epsom, surgeons Price and Son, Leeds, surgeons —Crocker and Co, Coventry, 
straw-bonnet-manufacturers — Anderton and Bullen, Preston, plumbers—Stanstield 
ad Buckley, Austerlands within Saddleworth, cotton-waste-dealers—Runcastle 
und Young, Sunderland, commission-agents. 

Bayxavers.—Witiiam Woops, Basinghall Street, warehouseman, to surrender 
Sept. 3, Oct. 8: solicitor, Sawbridge, Wood Street; official assignee, Stansfeld 
fuowas WaLLis jun. and Swan Waris, Leeds, linen-drapers, Sept. 5, Oct. 9: solicitor, 


Jones, Sise Lane; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Cuaries Curtis- 
rornen Cussack Geary, Colchester, cheesemonger, Sept. 5, Oct. solicitors, 
langham and Langham, Bartlett's Buildings; official assignee, Whitmore, Basing- | 
hall Steeet—Josrpn Emmerr Norton, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, wine-merchant, | 
Sept. 5, Oct. 9: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; , 
Cannan, Birchin Lane—James Wipe, Salford, builder, Sept. 5, 28: solicitor, Dear- 
den, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Ceetmicares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of , 
meting. —Sept. 18, Allmand, Wrexham, haberdasher—Sept. 18, Clipson, Chester, 
builder, 

Scorca Sravesrrations,—Dunean M‘Gillivray, Paisley, merchant, Aug. 28, Sept. 
Rose, Dingwall, writ Sept. 2, Boyle, Musselburgh, dealer in shares, Aug. | 
4, Sept. 20—Fraser, Peebles, hotel-keeper, Aug. 29, Sept. 26. 


Friday, August 29. 

Partxensutes Dissouvep.— Nixon and Burton, Radford, Nottinghamshire, lace- 
wanufacturers—Wells and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, iron-founders; as far as regards 
4, Glover Jury and Bailey, Kingston, hotelkeepers —Tukes and Co. London, tea- 
dealers; as far as regards S. Tuke—Coslett and Pemberton, Sedgley, cement-mer- 
chants— Hayward and Colyer, Dartford, attornies - Hulle and Co. Fenchurch Street, 
werchants-—Preston and Browne, Newceastle-upon-Tyne, attornies —Martia and Co, 
Sheffield, silver-eutlers ; as far as regards J. A. Martin — Foster and Roper, Halifax, 
damash-manufacturers—Best and Sheard, IHudderstield, tea-dealers —Farrar and 
Haley, Pudsey, Yorkshire, stone-merchants Ekyn, Brothers, Change Alley, -tock- 
brokers; as far as regards J. Ekyn—Lord and Whitehead, Rakewood, Rochdale, 
lanlwaste-spinners—T. and P. Hays, Eccleston, stone-masons —Watkins and Va- 
chel!, Cardiff, brick-manufacturers — Round and Johnson, Cradk y, Worcestershire, 
camers—J. and E. Dobel, Canterbury, watch-makers—W. and T. W. Clough, Pon- 
tefract, ttornies—Harris and Co, Fenchurch Street, surgeons; as far as regards W. 
F. Cleveland Eldrid and Co. Fore Sireet, sacddlers’ ironmongers—Lee and Co. Not- 
igham, smiths—Gill and Prior, Nottingham, druggists —Thomas and Co. Ebury 
heet, wine-merchants —Gladstone jun. and Co, Liverpool, iron-founders —Thomson 
and Pickles, Wheatley, Halifax, damask-makers—Hunters and Co, St. John’s, New- 
loundland, and Hunter and Co, Greenock; as far as regards G. Logan. 

Z axKRC Pts.—Owrs Bowrn and ALEXANDER Ginsox, Lower Mitcham, calico- 
=~ to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 11: solicitors, Linklater and Linklater, Char- 
«OW; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—James Granam, Noble 
bette } Ware houseman, Sept. 6, Oct. solicitors, Linklater and Linkliter, Char- 
atone Fi official assignee. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers Puomas WAKEFIELD, 
Seutines —, silk-merce r, Sept. 6, Oct. 11: sotic itor, James, St. Thom as Street, | 
Wools . > Official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street Jars Samur. TURNER, | 
ea R surgeon, Sept. 5, Oct. 9: solic itor, Carttar, Greenw ich; official assignee, 
Ot m4 — Lane—Anrruave Rowert Fry, Mile End Koal, chemist, Sept. 4, 
bee Bi sole itors, Jones and Bettelk y, Brunswick Square; official assignee, Whit- 
én enghall Street— Henry Puitsirs, Milton Street, whalebone-imanufacturer, 
oun 9: solicitor, Sawbridge, Wood Street; official assignee, Cannan, Bir- 
elicitor a MARLES Bayiirre, Chippenham, Wiltshire, surgeon, Sept. 11, Oct. 7: 
Joux T * joldney and Fellowes, Chippenliam ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol 

tomas, Shrewsbury, grocer, Sept. 9, 30: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Bir- 
1 i », Christie, Birmingham. 
wie ee To be granted untess cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
ides” A ept. 20, Brown, Old Broad Street, auctioneer—Sept. 20, Barber, Cam- 
® +r toolmaster Sept. 23, Ayres, Cardiff, grocer—Sept. 24, Owens, Enniscorthy, 
Seaten — ~Sept. 30, Collins and Rove, Aldermanbury, carpet-manufacturers. 
PQUESTRATION.— Mochrie, Airdrie, grocer, Sept. 4, 30. 


























PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



















| Saturd Monday Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols .........++ enecosceces | 963 963 | | 968 955 96 
Ditto for Account .. ° 965 | 95 954 on 
3 per Cents Reduced 97 | 97 96) 96] 
3} per Cents .. 9s} | | 98) ost 
Long Annuit | } 7 —_— 7 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent .. } 2153 | 205) | 215g | 2154 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ji— 262 «=| «(260) —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem . ° | 46 pm “ 6|lU 4D | 49 4> 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ...........6.005- 57 ‘7 -—— 56; 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 











































































Austrian, .......sceseeeee 5p. Ct —_— Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 1064 
Belgian...... Ap— | 94) Mexican ....... seceseeed — | 24) 
Ditto.... 24- = Michigan .. s-—- | — 
Brazilian ... 56 — 92 Mississippi ..... 6— | —- 
Buenos Ayres . t— _ New York.... s5— | 96 
Chilian .. t— -- Ohio «2.666 cee s&— 104 
Danish 5— 105 Pennsylvania .. + — | Blexd 
Dutch (Ex. 23 —- 5 } Peruvian..... 5 = | 91 
BRNO .cccceccccrcccsccces 92 Portuguese. 5— —— 
French 3 — — || Ditto a=- equ 
Ditto .. 5 — — | Russian. es iM 
India A 74 Spanish . _— 20} 
Illinois 6— - = Ditto ... 3—- | 374 
Kentucky . = —— | Ditto (Passiv | 53 
Lou na (Sterli oe 5— 90exd. || Ditto (Coupons) .. = 
Marviand (Sterling)...... s-— so Venezuela Active.........00.ce0ee —_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rathwayvs— Banxs— | 
Caledonian .. 66... cceeecceeceeees 10 | Australasian, ......+.0eeeeeeeee 383 
Edinburgh and G ee 275 British North Am n. ay 
Eastern Counties ..... 5g Colonial .......... —_ 
Great Northern .... | l6exd Commercial of London . . —_— 
Great South. and W — | London and Westminster 2y 
Great Western . 75h } London Joint Stock... —_— 
Hull and Selby 103 | National of Ireland ... 
h a 47 } National Provincial... 34 
- | Provincial of Ireland, . a 
London Brighton and South C 1 90 Union of Australia, .. ee —_— 
London and Blackwall. .......... 63 li Union of London.............+. iy 
London and North-western lisexd. |; Mines— 
Midland ........+eeeceeeee d0exd | Bolanos...... ceececes oe —_— 
North British . jjexn mope es 
Scottish Centra 15 } - John del K 18? 
South-eastern and Dover 1% ] Cobre Copper 333 
South-western ond 773 || Miscectantovs— 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick... 16} | Australian Agricultural ........ 15 
York and North Midland ........ léjexd y ee 4%; 
Docks— 27? 
East and West India....... +-| Ma} 6s 
London ° 113 } ~“ 
St. Katherine .......secceesccess | 79Lexd 234 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 23d day of Aug. 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notesissued sosecesesceverers £27 623,190 Government Debt. ......+.++++ £11,015,106 
Other Securities ...... see 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 15 
Silver Bullion, ..........0.e0 





£27 623,190 £27 623,190 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 



























Proprietors’ Capital Government Securitics  (in- 

BBE cccccccccocces cluding Dead W cight Annuity) £15,464,215 
Public Deposits’ Other Securities 12,854 541 
Other Deposits 2.666.666. s00+ Notes ..ccccscscees ercece 7 S78 .080 
Seven Day and other Bills. .... Gold and Silver Coin ,...... 604 634 

3 £34,831,731 
* Including Exchequer, Savings ssioncrs of National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, ritish Cakes £84 0 0., 0 0 6 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Mars.... 5 2 6.. 51 
Meer DAD cocccnccsecccccccccese 0 4 11h Le Kiritish Pig..... 17 0 @.. wu 
Silverin Bars, Standard ........... © 5 Swedish Keg... 1415 0... O © ¢ 















a «6 s. | ’ 

Wheat, R.New 38to39 | Rye ....... Oats, Feed .. 17 to ls 

“ine «++ 39—40 ) Barley Fine .. 4 
Old . — 38) Maiting .. 26 Poland .,, 4 

White ° —41 | Malt, Ord. Fine .. 1 2 

Pine ....00 41—42 Pine ..... Potato .... 23— v4 





Super. New. 42—46 | Peas, Hog .. 0 Fine ., 24—2)5 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 23. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 














Wheat.... 4is. 94. | Rye ....... 27 s. 24.) Wheat .... 39%. 10d. | Rye.. . 27s.id 
0 31 4 Harley ..... 26 8 Keans .. $1 2 
10 - 27 9 | Oats ....... 2011 eas 25 1 





PROVISIONS 













Town-made . to 42s. Butter—Best Fresh, 12». 0d, per doz 
Seconds . 3 — 3% Carlow, 3. lis, to 3/. 15s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 34 — 37 Bacon, Irish per cwt. 54s. to Gos 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 31 — 33 Cheese, Clieshire .......6ccceces 2-7 

American ........ per barrel 19 — 21 Derby Plain .. “6 — 60 

Canadian ... 20 — 22 Mamas, York . 2.6... ccc csceveeee 50 Ha 

Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 34. to 6s. 3¢ 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp Leapenmatt.* SMiruriero.* Heap or Catitr a 
8. « os sd sd &. ¢ s. a. SmIruricip 
Reef 2 4to2lWto3 2 2 2te03 2t03 6 Friday Mond» 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 6 34—3 6—4 © | Beasts. 996..... 4.042 
Veal... 24-3 4—3 8 24—3 2—3 8 Sheep .12050.,,.. 31,56 
Pork 28-3 4—4 0 36—3 8—31W Calves, 598 ..... $h.5 
Lamb SB a=—4 O—4 4, 40—44—4 8) Pigs... 410... 0 
e sink the offal, per 5 Ib 
WOOL. 
Kent Pockets....... 95s, to 112s. Down and half-bred Hogs per lb. 12d. to 1444 
Choice ditto 96 — WO) Wether and Ewe.........s.ceeeee 10 — 1g 
Sussex ditto .. 90 — 108 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... z2— 0 
0 — © |Pine Combing. ...........+sse006 10j— 1hj 





Farnham ditto 





HAY AND STRAW. 

CUMBERLAND. 
75s. to 50s 
55 — 72 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMrTurievp. 
78s. to S06 
65 — 70 


Wuirecwartt. 


Hay, Good 
Infe 







New. 6) —72 oo — 
Clover .....++. “6 — “ao % 
2 -— 2 = 2) 











| GROCERIES 
Rape Oil Tea, Souchong, fine, per tb... ls. O/. to 2s 2¢ 
Ketined .. Congou, fine .......60065 14—t 7? 
Linseed Oil .. Pekoe, flowery.........+ 6é=— 3 < 





1 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per it 


Linseed Ou Cake |. 
Coffee, fine (in bond, per cwt. 665. te 92+ 
43 


ee 11 
-+-perl000 9 lv vu 
Candles, per dozen > 


s. 6d. to 5s. 6d 





Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ....... «+++ 2 — 45s. 0° 
Coals, Hetton ...ccccccccccess 15 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 24%. 4jd 
TOO. .ccccererseeceereee seen 15 0 | West India Molasses ...... 13s. 6d. to 15s. 6d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, ' 





RT-UNION of LONDON.—The Exhi- 
bition of Works selected by the Prizeholders of 1851, 
postponed by the arrangements of the Royal Academy, 
WILL BE OPEN to Members and their Friends, at the 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY, from Monoay next the 
Ist September, till Saruavay the 20th; and to the Public 
without tickets, from Monvay the 22d to Sarvavay the 27th, 
from 10 till 6 each day. 
int of AN ENGLISH MERRY-MAKING IN THE 
TIME will be READY FOR DELIVERY on 
payment of the Subscription, on and after Serremaen Ist. 
444, West Strand, GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon 
26th August 1551. VIS POCOUCK, J Sees 


7 r , ’ 
MUE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF 
WESTMINSTER being about to erect eight houses on 
the vacant ground between the Broad Sanctuary and Dean s 
Yard, near the West entrance of Westminster Abbey, invite 
parties desiring to have a residence in the vicinity of the 
courts of law and the Houses of Parliament to INSP RCI 
THE PLANS, at the office of the architect, G G. Scott, Esq 
6, Spring Gardens, who is instructed to consider such modifi 
ecitions therein as may, without interfering with the general 
rd with the taste or convenience of parties willing 
4 lease of one or more of the houses 
The terms and conditions of the lease and other particulars 
be obtained on application to G. G. Vixcenr, Esq 
d Sanctuary; or to H. A. Hunt, Esq. 4, Parliament 


t, Westminster, 
r oF Al sQTT , , 
feoNoatic LIFE ASSURANCE 

4 SOCIETY. 

Right Ifon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Freaeric Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

Advantages—The Lowest rates of Premitm on the Mutual 
System. The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

The sum of 274,0007, was added to Policies at the lost Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 62), per Ceut on 
the Premiums paid, 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,017 ,600/. 
per Annum. 
as granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
































Income 180,000/, 









Fo par ticulars apply te ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 
. 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

ppeerty AND LAW LIFE ASSU- 

4 RANCE SOCIETY 

No. 26, Lineo! 





Inn Fields, London, and 
iw Society's Rooms, Manchester. 

The Business and Interest of the ETONIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have been TRANSFERRED to this Society. 

Policies in this Office are indisputable, except in cases of 
fraud. 

Persons who have been scen by a Medical Officer of the 
y are not required to appear before the Directors. 

“Free Policies’ are 2 Siuall increased rate of 
Premium, which remain in force although the Life assured 
m » to any part of the World, 
ies assuring within Six Months of their last Birth day 
are allowed a diminution of Half-a-year in the Premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
tra charge, are unusually extensive, 
ighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every five years among the Assured. At the first Division, to 
the end of 1819, the addition to the amount Assured averazed 
above 50 per cent on the Premiums paid. 

The usual Commission Allowed. 


WESTERN RAILWAY OF FRANCE. 


Provisionally Registered. 
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SECTION FROM PARIS THROUGH VERSAILLES TO | 


CHARTRES, LA LOUPPE, AND LE MANS. 

Conceded to Messrs. Samuel Morton Peto, M.P. Charles 
Geach, M.P. Thomas Brassey, Edward Ladd Betts, Charles 
Pox, Johan Henderson, an rles Samuel Stokes, by a Law 
of the National Assembly, and Gazetted in the Mouiteur of 
23d May Is5! 

CAPITAL 1,320,000/. in 44,000 Class A, and 22,000 Class B, 
Shares of 20/. each, to carry the Line as far as Le Mans ; with 
power by the issue of further Shares, to increase the Capital 
to 2,200,0007, when required to extend the Line to Rennes ; such 
new shares to be offered, pro rata, to the then holders of the 
original shares. 

Shareholders to Act as Trustees for the English Association, 

Edward Cropper, Esq. Liverpool, Director of the London 
and North-western Railway. 
is, Esq. M.P. Leicester, Chairman of the Midland 


















nsular and Oriental Steam Packet Company. 
George “nfell Glyn, Esq. 67, Lombard Street, London. 
Ross Dounelly M ‘8, Esq. M.P. Guildford, Director of 
the East India Compa 
William Rotherham, . Liverpool, Director of the 
London and North western Railway. 
William Scholetield, Esq. M.P. Birmingham. 
Leo Schuster, Esq. Watling Street, London, Deputy 
Chairman of the London and Brighton Railway 
Thomas Smith, Esq. Gloucester Square, London, Deputy 
Chairman of the London and North-western Railway. 
Joshua Procter Brown Westhead, Esq. M.P. Manchester. 





















Bankers. 
In London—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. 67, Lombard 
Str 


et. 
erpool—The Borough Bank. 
i »w—Union Bank of Scotland. 
Manchester—The Manchester and Salford Bank 
irmingt The Bir h and Midland Kank. 
Engineer—Robert Stephenson, Esq. M.P. Londen. 
Solicifors—Messrs. Swift and Wagstaff, Liverpool, and Great 
George Street, Westminster. 

Secretary pro tem—James Edward Coleman, Esq. 
Orrices or THE Assoctation, 44, Moorgate Street, London. 
The leading features of the undertaking are these— 

A line opened and working for 46 miles, producing an im- 
mediate ni t revenue of nearly 50,0002. per annum’. 
At the expiration of one year, a double line of railway, 68 








concessionaires of 680,900/, 

In three years a rail y to Le Mans, 123 miles long, at 
outlay of 1,320.0 1. including a loan of 400,000l. to the 
vernment, to be repaid and employed in extending the line to 
Rennes. 

The prospect of 106 additional miles of single line, (to 
Rennes,) at a cost of less than 4,000/. per mile. 

Certainty as to the produce of the traffic on the unopened 
portions of the line, the traftic upon the portion already 
opened having exceeded the original estimates. 

A concession by the French Government for 99 years, to 
date f.om the final completion to Rennes. 

No competing railways or canals. 

An engagement by eminent contractors to perform the 
works, &c, of the concessionaires’ Company within the 
estimates, 

A guarantee by the French Government of 4 per cent on 
the capital expended for fifty years 

The appropriation of this guaranteed interest exclusively 
to the hoiders of class A shares, thus insuring to them an im- 
mediate interest of 6 per eent on their subscriptions. 

Division of net profits beyond, in the proportion of one- 
sixth to holders of class A shares, and five-sixths to holders of 
class B shares. 

The full particulars of the Association are set forth in a 
prospectus, of which copies may be had on application to the 
several Bankers as above, or to the Secretary, at the oftice of 
the English A iati 44, Moorg Street, London ; and no 
application for shares will be received unless made upon, 
and in the form attached to the prospectus. 

J. E. COLBMAN, Secretary pro tem. 














| gistered Trousers being 


r . ’ : 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
Directors 
Chairman—Coloncl Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park. 
George Bevir m, Esq. Neck- | John Drewett, Esq. 4, Princes 
inger Mills, Bermondsey. Street, Bank. 
William Lardgett, Esq. Fen- | Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. Cold 
church Street Harbour Lane, Camberwell 
PF. P. Cockerill, Esq. Shadwell ; T.S. Girdler, Esq. Tohenhouse 
and Twickenham. | Yard. 
Geo. Cohen, Esq. Shacklewell. | H. L. Smale, Esq. Doctors’ 
Millis Coventry, Esq. White | Commons. 
Hart Court, Lombard Street. | 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewe Fowler, and Fowler, 4, Princes 
Street, Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs, M Leod and Stenning, London * treet, 
Fenchurch Street 












ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
HALE CREDIT RATE ‘ rREMIUM 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiuins, paying interest th moat the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the opti paying off the arrears 
of premiums at any time,orhaving the amount deducted from 
the sum assured should the policy become a claim. 

FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTS, 

A Table adapted especially for the seer ¢ of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimp: ired 

A board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life 
Age. Helf Premium vor 

Seven Years, 




















Whole Premium after 
Seven Years 





8. 
30 1 6 
10 9 4 
50 2 0 
60 6 613 4 





E. R. POSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as 
to the mode of effecting Asst wes, may be obtained upon 
application at the Office, 1, nees Street, Bank, London ; 
w of the several Agents throughout the country 

~pyr r ’ ‘ Pre) ’ 
rok the AUTUMN.—-NICOLL’S RE- 
GISTERED PALETOTS, and Morning Coats, of various 
substances and prices, commencing from one guinea, the R 
hat price also. The numerous ad | 
vantages of Nicoll’s Registered Pa'etot (which, with the | 
above, are kept ready for immediate use) are too well known 
to need any description here. 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Paletot Patentees, &c. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, Corn 
hill, alone manufacture and sell the above in Londor nd 
their name is woven into the lining of cach garment They 
have, however, agents who sell for them in all parts of this 
kingdom and its colonics. 
~~ PERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED 
A DISH-COVERS, with strong silver mountings and 
silver shiclds for engraving the crest or coat of arms 

TABLE DISILCOVERS 
Light Plating 























Heavy Plating 





. 8 6 fs d 
| The Gadroon pattern... per set 11 OO , 1512 6 | 
The shaped Montrose pattern — de 1266 .. 617 6 
The Grosvenor pattern do 1 0 0 20 6 6 
The Albert pattern as 0 3 eo .. @ 6 6] 
The Gordon pattern » ‘ 12 6 6 - Wi? Gy 
The above sets comprise four dish-covers—viz. one 20-inch, | 
one 18-inch, and two M-inch | 
The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show-rooms con 





| refreshing perfume ever yielded by the 





TT! E 


miles long from Versailles to La Louppe, at an outlay to the | 
| 


tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London } 
manufacture, with copious information respectir 
Electro-plated Ware, illustrated with Ea It may | 
be had gratis, or will be forwarded, post-free, on application. | 
—A. BK. Savory end Sons, Manufacturing Silversmiths, M, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 

A. B. Savory and Sens, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England 


aa) ’ rer "WY ; 
\[EPCALPE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Spomges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 

to the sio is of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third | 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penet rushes, with the durable unbleached 
Kussian bristles, whish do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smy Sponge. Only at Mercaure, Bineiey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 


, Lb ; - ’ y 

| INNEFORD'S PURE FLULD MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Hea », Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admir y adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during d Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and 
Prepared by Dixnxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemist 
General A ts for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throuchout the empire 
LADIES’ FRLEND.—ROW- 
LANDS’ AQUA D'ORO.—This is the most fragrant and 
“Souls of Flowers.” 
It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for days, It is 
invigorating, gently stimulating, yet sedative ; and is an un- 
rivalled quintessential spirituous product. For tainting fi's, 
lassitude, or fatigue, oppression from over-crowded rooms, 
or intense summer heat, it will be found most cordial and 
restorative in its e s. Travellers and residents in warm 
climates will fully appreciate its invigorating and refreshing | 
properties; and gentlemen after smoking would do well to | 
rinse the mouth with a small quantit and thus restore the 
breath to sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by A. Rowzanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by | 
Chemists and Perfumers. N.B.—A fountain of the Aqua | 
@’Oro is exhibited at the stal Palace. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS HAVE SUCCESSFULLY CURED UL. 
CEROUS WOUNDS and DREADFULLY SWOLLEN 
LIMBS.—Extract of a letter addressed to Messrs. Barnett 
Brothers, wholesale agents for Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 
Surinam—* Gentlemen, I beg to inform you, that I considered | 
my son lost to soc , in consequence of swollen limbs and | 
ulcerous sores with which he was severely afflicted. Ihave | 
sacrificed large sums of money to doctors, who have after- | 
wards told me that it was a hopeless case; but at last I tried | 
Holloway’s Pills, and the result has been so favourable that it 
has astonished all who had seen the deplorable state my son 
wasin.” Signed, Joseph Machielse. Sold by all Druggists, 
and at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strend, 
London. 
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\ ANTED, by a Young | 
Dauzhter of an old War-otice 

GOVERNESS. She _ is competent to gi 

| French, Music, and Drawing, with the 

| desirable in an English family. Addre: 

Epperstone, Southwell, Notts. 


, > on = - ee 
| | YDROPATHY.-1 ndereliff, Isle os 
Wight, under the direction of H Keele uw Sle of 
London. This locality (the Madetra of Engign LD. MR.os, 
known to need description, commending itself to ** too welt 
of invalids, who require a mild climate to eng eee 
pursue Hydropathic treatment, or som m ‘difler them 
at any period of the year. For terms, &e apply roped it 
; rely 


Hillside, Ventnor, I. W. 
HOM AS) BOULTON'’S NEEDLESs_ 
These Needles have been celebrated for te ' ea 9 
century, and are unsurpassed in excellence. ‘They fons halt 
fuctured of the best spring steel, have hizhly-tinisn, many 
points, and porfeetly burnished drilled eyes “Sold a ‘ 
and in every variety of fancy boxes and cases adapted freer 
ents, by Owen, 95, Oxford Street ; Milikin, 1¢] Stee 
Looker, 42, Leadenhall Street, City! and by many a 
*'THom ys Boutros, Manufacturer, London,” on en rey 


({ REAT EXHIBITION. Class 98, Yo 


125, Class 6, No. 58, CORK H ATS, of extra liy 


Y> the 


T, & Situati 
ve Instruct; 
Usual acqui 
A.B Ponts 














specially constructed for coolness and durability Went 
from 4} ounces. The pliant and porous nature of ( nN on 
at length realized for this important article of en: : has 
de rata which the manufacturer has } all ty 


eC 80 long seek 
“ bine > - rs Ge F . Ins 
mbin a. Re tail ote e, 12s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. Gary 


S 
Birchin Lane, Cornhill — 










WQPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, and Sea.sid 
W Visitors, having once tried NICOLL'S ease afford 7 
appropriate, and inexpensive GARMENTS, invariably m4 





nounce them to be indispensable on all future UCcasin, 
Some have been prepared to resist the heaviest action of r: rs 
conecivable. —H. J. and D. NICOLL, Mere hant Clothier. 


Paletot Patentees, and Manufacturers of Cloth, 14 116, 18 
and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, London, | 





PP RASERS MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d. ; or by Post, 3s. Cowrarys: 
1. Rome and Italy, from 
IS15 to 1850. 
2. English Synonyms. 
3. Crebillon, the Frenel 


6. The Revelations of 
Commonplace Man. Part 
lll 


7. Memoir of Bishop Co- 





shylus. pleston. 
1. Sketches of American | 8 The Age of Veneer, 
Society. by a New The Science of Decep- 


Yorker. { Country tion, 
Gentleman at Home. 9. Notes on the Newspa- 
5. Episodes of Insect Life, per Stamp. 


London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand 


B LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, No, 
) CCCCNXNL. for Serremurr. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A Campaign in Toka,. 
My Novel; or Varieties in Enelish Life, 
Disfranchisement of the Boroughs. 
Paris in 1851 — (Continued.) 
Mr. Ruskin’s Works, 
Portuguese Politics. 
The Congress and the Agapedome. 
Peace and Love. 
Wituram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 


WITTE A PORTRAIT OF DR. 
The Serremprr Number, price 2s. 6d. of 

B ENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 

» ConrTaAINs : 

Memoir of the late Dr. Lingard. 

The Cape and the Caffres ; or Notes of Five Years 
Residence in South Africa. 

Anecdotes of Duelling. 

The Opera in Paris. 

A Day inthe Vines of Vouray. 

Usury and Usurers, 

\ Voyage to the Spanish Main. 

The Arab Maiden. A Legend of the Crusades. 

Frank and the Professor. 

The Curicus Widow, 

The Marquis de Favras, 

Reviews. 

Ricuarp Bent iey, New Burlington Street. 


Part XIII 


A Tale ot 


LINGARD. 








VHTARPE’S MAGAZINE, for Serremben, 
\ Price ls. with Two Elegant Steel Engravings, 
will Convars 
Worthies of the English Charch—Robert South. 
Visit to the Catacombs at Rome. 
Household of Sir Thomas More. 
T strange Gentleman. By Jane M. Winnard. 
Lewis Arundel. By Frank Fairlegh. 
{listory of Puppet Shows in England. 
London: A. Hau, Virrvur, and Co, 25, Paternoster 





iow. 
NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN 
LELCI. 


The Third Number of 
(PE, MONTHL. "A. View of Possing 
Subjects and Manners, [Home and Foreign, Social 
and General. By Aceerr Surru. Tilustrated by John 
Leech. Is published this day, price ls. 
Office, No. 3, Whitefriars Street. 





NEW NUMBER OF MR. ARNOLD'S THEOLO- 

GICAL CRITIC. BY 
Now ready, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 6d. the T hird 

Number of pent 

7 THEOLOGICAL CRITIC; @ 

‘ rterly Journal. Edited by the Rev. THomss 

Keron ER Arnorp, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and 

lat: “+! w of Trinity College, Cambridge. ; 

This Journal embraces Theology in its widest a¢- 
ceptation, and several articles of each Number are de- 
voted to Biblical Criticism. ; 

Contents: 1. Scipio de Ricci—2. The Ecclesiastu il 
and Religious Condition of Geneva —3. The Beast 
from the Sea—4. De Ecclesiastice Britonum  5ee- 
torumque Historie fontibus disseruit Carolus Guliel- 
mus Schill —5. Galatiins iii. iv—6. On the Authority 


of Plato and Aristotle in the Middle Ages . 
8. John vi. 51-58-9. “ Things New an 




















Metrology rt . 
Old "—Books Received —Contents of Theolozical Jour- 
nals. Z 
Rivrxctons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
» 


la e. 
Of whom may be had, , a 
The FIRST and SECOND NUMBERS, Price #. 
each, 
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Avgust 30, 1851.) 


A =o 
—Ts CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, 
OH “sing all the principal editions of the Greek 
com! ae Translations and Commentaries, 
and Latin ‘annexed; royal Svo. half morocco, price 
with Priciiowed to Purchasers. . _ 
> Hiexnt G. Bous, York Street, Covent Garden. 
a as — - ™ 
— Now ready, price 15s. _ _TtrE 
RT III. OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE 
: sj ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, contain- 
Manufactures, Classes XI. to XXIX. and Fine 
ing “w¥X 


arts, Class taining the Colonies and Foreign States, 


Part oe the Work, will be ready in a few days. 
and cOMICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Statioucrs. 


WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
‘atalogue Office, : : ‘ 
Oficial Cate iyde Park, and of all Booksellers 


friars, @ 
er, Just published, price ls. 3d 


nNpEX TO OFFICIAL CATA- 


| LOGUE.—Part I. List of Contributors and others | 


<e Names appear in the Cat ilogue—Part 11. 
we f ati les contained in the Catalogue, with Lists 
ppt Committees and Secretaries, Subscribers te 
rn General Fund, and Jurors. — ; 
the Gem TCER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 

sia) Catalogue Office, 29, : New Bridge Street, 
goatien, at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers, 
Just published, 


wx'’s PALACE.—THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE THAT FOX BUILT; a Pyramid of 
Rhyme. Jilustrated with Nine Picture 3 by Joun Gut- 
pent. The House that Fox Puilt—The Workmen 
Building it—The Sappers and Miners testing the 
Girders—The Arrival of the Goods — The Steamers, 
Ships, and Trains—The Visitors and Exhibiters--The 
Royal Commis-1oners and Executive Committee 
Prinee Albert and the Royal Children and her Majesty 
the Queen. Small 4to. price ls.;or with the plates 
r 2s. Gd. 
—- Davin Boeve, 86, Fleet Street. 


THe ART-JOURNAL 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

This interesting and valuable Volume is now real; 
for delivery at the price of One Guinea, elegantly 
bound. It consists of 404 pages, and contains engrav- 
ings of nearly 2000 Works of Art and Art-Manufac- 
ture: together with a Table of Contents, a History of 
the Exhibition, (illustrated by large Exterior and In- 
terior Views,) and Essays by several learned Protes- 
sors on the leading objects of the Exhibition 

Early application for this volume is advisable, as it 
cannot be reprinted, and there is no doubt of its largely 
increasing in value. 

The volume will be supplied by any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 

Publisher: Georncre Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 


} 
‘ 





Octavo, 2s. 
TRANSPORTATION NOT NECES- 
SARY. By C. B. Appraerey, M.P. 

“ This is the title of an admirable treatise, of little 
balk, with which Mr. Adderley, the Conservative Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire, has occupied a portion of 
his antumnalleisure. Its philosophy is only too sound, 
its sentiment too elevated, for immediate success. The 
thoroughness of the reasoning, the transparent good 
sense and practical drift of the argument, will be ant to 
militate against its influence upon those to whom it is 
directed—the Executive and the Legi-lature. It speaks 
a higher language than the patois current in the Com- 
mons of our day: and it aims ata class of statesman- 
ship which in its largeness would seem to have de- 
clined, and at last fairly expired.” — Spectator. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 

THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
This day is published, complete in 2 parts, 16mo,. 
price ls. each, 

\" 8 LAING’S JOURNAL OF A 
i RESIDENCE in NORWAY. A New Edition 
(1851). Forming the Sixth and Seventh Parts of ** The 
Traveller's Library.” ‘To be continued Monthly, price 
ls. each Part. ; 

Part 1 contains WARREN HASTINGS, by T. 
Macaulay, : 
Part 2 contains LORD CLIVE, by T. B. Macaulay. 
—- LONDON in 1850-1851. By J. R. M‘Culloch, 
sq. 


Part 4, SIRROGER DE COVERLEY. From the 
quien. With Notes and Illustrations, by W.H. 
ills. 

Part 5, WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CUATH AM, by 
T. B, Macaulay, . 
_Part 8, on Oct. 1, will contain Mr. Macaulay's TWO 
ESSAYS on RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES, and 
m GLADSTONE on CUURCH andSTATE. 

London: Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 


pooKs FOR SPORTSMEN. 





us 1. 
wn HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE FAR INTERIOR 
: SOUTH AFRICA. By R. Goxvon Cummine. 
hird Edition. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

9 


HINTS ON DOG-BREAKING; or the most Ex- 
piatticws, Certain, and Easy Method. By Lieut.-Col. 
rman. Second Edition. Wood-cuts. Feap. 

0. 78, Gd. 3. 

THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HIS- 
— OF THE HIGHLANDS. By Cuantes $1 
°HN. Post 8vo, 6s, a 


@AOTES OF A NATURALISTS TOUR IN | 
SUTHERLAND. By Caries St. Joux, Wood- | 


tuts. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 189, 
*, 





vo 

op tks OF DEER-STALKING IN THE FOREST 
ll HOLL. By Wiiuiam Scrore. Third Edi- 
om. Plates. Crown 8vo, 20s. 


6. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS OF ; 
~ ND 3} OF SALMON-FISHING 
IN THE TWEED, By Witrram Scrore. Plates. 


Royal 8vo. 27, as 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Sireet. 
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Next week, Second Edition, with Additions, $vo. 


, ’ r rT ~ 
THE EXPOSITION OF 1851; 
OR VIEWS OF THE INDUSTRY, THE SCIENCE, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 
Author of the ** Economy of Manufactures and Machinery.” 


JOUN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





29, New Bridge Street, Black- | 


MURRAY'S LITERATURE FOR THE RAIL, 


Just ready, with numerous Wooed-cuts, post Svo. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT 


bd 
— 
— 


OF 


» LAYARD'S DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEIL; 


ABLIDGED BY HIMSELF, FROM THE LAKGER WORK. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In the press, and will be published in a few days, Number One of 
CHAPMAN’S LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE 
“SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN CAPITALS.” 


By WILLIAM WARE, 


Author of ‘* Zenobia,” “ Letters from Palmyra,” 


* Aurelian,” &c. Xe, 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, London. 





NEW WORK by the REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D- 


Of the Scotch National Charch, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden. 
ATLY FAMILY DEVOTION; or 


Guide to Family Worship. By the Rey. Jouy 
». 


Cum™ine, D 


CONDITIONS OP PUBLICATION, 
The work will be published in Monthly Parts, price 


One Shilling each. Every Part will contain four sheets, 


> 


er 32 quarto pages. It will be completed in 23 Parts, 


forming One Volume. The printing and paper will be 
of a superior character. 
Londen: Haut, Virrvr, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. | 


EVANS ON THE CORPOREAL RELATIONS OF 
MAN. 


smail 8vo. price 7s. Gd. the Second Edition of 


In 
ie MINISTRY OF TITE BODY. 


By the Rev. Roperr Witson Evans, B.D. Vicar 


of Heversham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Author of ** The Reetory of Valehead,” 
and the ** Bishopric of Souls.” 

Kivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, lately 
vwiblished, 


| 
PAROCHIAL SKETCHES. In Verse. (With 


Wood-ecuts 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. CHALMERS'’S LIFE. 
his day, in 8vo. 10s, 647. the Third Volume of 


1 
Ny EMorRsS OF THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS Ol rHOMAS CHALMERs, 


D.D. LL.D. Py the Rev. Wittiam Hanya, LL.D 


rhis volume comprises the period from 1823 to 1835, 


and embraces Dr. Chalmers’s Professorial Appoint- 
ments in St. Andrews and Edinburgh, and the Veto 
and Caurch Extension movements im the Scottish Es- 
tablishment. It also includes reminiscences of, on 
correspondence with, Coleridge, Mackintosh, Wilber- 
foree, Peel, Jeffrey, Stanley, O'Connell, Mrs. Opie, 
Irving, Dr. Andrew Thomson, and other distinguished 
individuals of the day. 


Another volume will conclude the work, 


DR. CHALMERsS’sS WORKS, Uniform Edi- 


tion, Edited by Himself, 25 vols, 12mo. £5 0 0 


DR. CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS. Edited by Dr. Hanna. 9 vols. 414 6 


DR. CHALMERS'’S LIFE. Vols, I. & II. 110 


SvuTmer.anp and Kynox, Edinburgh, Hamiiroy, 
Apams, and Co. London. 


‘OCIETY FOR TILE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Publications for 1851, being the Jubilee Year. 


1. Letters of the American Bishops... . . 4d, 
2. First Week of the Third Jubilee ..... ons 
3. Jubilee Commemoration, ..... id, 


. Verses for 1851, in Commemoration of the 
Jubilee of 8. P.G. (In the Press.) 

. Indian Missions in Guiana, by Rev. W. TH. 
Brett. Lllustrated. sseaude OO 

. Visitation Journal of the Bishop of Cape 


6 
Town, 1851. In the Press.) 
7. First Report of the Society, 1704........ ld 
8. Summary Account of the Society, , . ld, 
9%. Bishop Wilson's Appeal on behalf of the 
Society, 1741 ovone ee eeereeseeeoeces id. 
10. A Manual for Collectors. ‘ - dd. 


11. Prayers, &c. relating to Christian Missions, 2d 
12. Australian Board of Missions .,........... 6d, 
13. The Tinnevelly Stanzas, by Rev. R. Caldwell 1s, 
14. The Gospel Missionary, a Monthly publica- 


tion, price 4d. was commenced ou January 
Ist 1851. 
Sold by Georce Bru, 186, Fleet Street. 
GUIDE THROUGH WALES. 
This day, price 5s. with Maps, Charts, and Views, 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
through NORTH and SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE; with a Copious Itinerary, a 

General Index, and a List of Hotels and Inns. 
Biack's Picruresave Tourist or ENGLAND ., 10s. 6d. 
Biack’s Picrunesqvue Tourmrt or Scortanp., 8 6 


Biack's Guipe To THE Enoiisn Lakes ...... 5 0 
Anperson’s GuiIpe TO-'THE HIGHLANDS....... 10 6 


A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. 





Just published, 8vo. price 9s. 
( XFORD UNIVERSITY STATUTES, 
Vol. Il. containing the Modern Statutes from 
1767 to 1850. Translated to 1843 by the late G. R. M. 
Warp, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and completed under the superintendence of 
James Heywoop, M.P. F.R.S, 
Lately published, 8vo. price 7s. 

Volume I. of the saine werk, containing the Caro- 
line or Laudian Code of University Statutes, Trans- 
lated by G. R. M. Warp, M.A. 

Witiiam Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
price 4s. bound in cloth, 


NDIAN MISSIONS IN GUIANA. 
By the Rev. W. H. Brerr. 

“ An interesting volume, well calculated for helping 
forward the Church's Mission? by inducing persons to 
consider the subject who would put aside mere official 
statements and reports. For parochial libraries, and for 
furnishing materials for such popular lecture readings 
as we have advocated, this volume is admirably adaptcd.” 

English Churchman, 

London: Published for the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel—Groror Beir, 186, Fleet Street 





Just published, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOEMS. By the late Tuomas Loven. 
Brppors, Author of “ Death's Jest-Book; o 
the Fool's Tragedy.” With a Memoir. 

The Works complete, (including “ Death's Jest- 
Book,”) 2 vols. fep. Svo. 12s, 

* The author of this extraordinary production is no 
imitator. He is a man of the most original genius. 
Lawless and unrestrained are his flights of imagination, 
his outlines of character careless or extravagant, and 
a madman's dream not more violent or improbable 


| than his ideas of a story or plot. Yet the book is a 


masterpiece of poctry—a periect study of style for a 
young poet. We will commend it to the rising genera- 
tion of genius.” — Kraminer. 

Wii.uiam Prokerine, 177, Piccadilly 


\ [IR WALTER SCOTT’S 
K WORKS AND LIFE. 
Waverley Novels. £ sa 
96 Engravings. 48 vols. feap. 8vo........... 7 4 0 
Vignette Titles. 25 vols. feap. 8vo.......... 5 0 0 
Abbotsford Edition. 2000 Engravings. 12 
vols, super-royal 8vo. ........ 


Portrait and Vignette Titles. 5 vols. royal8vo. 210 0 


Poetical Works. 


24 Engravings and Fae-simile. 12 vols. feap. 





DU: .ccnnvsneondneiadnescsossees wns SOO 
12 Engravings and Fac-simile. 6 vols. feap. 

DOU. cc ccntagteeeehctes . : ldo 
26 Engravings and Fae-simile. 1 vol. super- 

EE eee cnnce _ 018 0 
Vignette Title and Fac-simile. 1 vol. royal 

Svo. naheebseasen sé . . O10 0 


Prose Writings. 


56 Engravings and Maps, 28 vols. feap. 8vo. 4 4 0 


| 20 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal Svo. ol 0 


Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo...... 010 0 


Life of Napoleon. 
10 Engravings and Maps. 5 vols. feap. 8vo., 1 0 0 
20 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo....... ob 0 
Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal 8vo............. 010 0 


Tales of a Grandfather. 


6 Engravings. 3 vols. feap. 8vo,............ ol 0 
11 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal Svo....... 010 6 
Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal 8vo,............ 06 4 





Life by Mr. Lockhart. 


20 Engravings and Fac-simile. 10 vols. feap. 
BOR. ccvrnccccccscacccessersecesecsooceses 11 0 


11 Engravings and Pac-simile. 1 vol. super- 
i bvo. - : . OW O 


vo. ae . 
Fortrait and Fac-simile. 1 vol. royal 8vo.... 010 0 


Apam and Cnarres Brack, Edinburgh; 
Hov stow and SroxeMan, London; and all Bookseller, 
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__ ‘This day, foolscap 8vo. ¢ : 
NGLISH” ‘SYN ONYMS. ” Bdited by 
Ricuarp Wuatery, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
MR. RUSKIN’S PAMPHLET ON ART. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 
RE-RAPHAELITISM. By the Author 
of ‘* Modern Painters.” 
___ London: Smirn, E_per, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





“Just. ublished, in post 8vo. ND 9s. “cloth, 

(OLDEN DRERMS AND WAKING 

J REALITIES; being the Adventures of a Gold- 

Seeker in California and the Pacific Islands. By W11- 
LIAM SHAW. 


London: Smrrn, Eiper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Price One Shilling, 
HE LAW OF EVIDENCE BILL, | 
with LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH on open- 
ing it, Friday, 11th April 1851. Second Edition, and a 
Preface on the Amendments. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published 
| OME Edited by 








EDUCATION. 

Isaac Tayitor. A New and Revised Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. 

Henry G. Bonn, York Strect, Covent Garden. 





Bony’s STanDARD Liprary ror SEPTEMBER. 


OUIS XIV. By G. P. R. James. 
New Edition, complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. With | 
Portraits of Louis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin. Per 
volume, 3s. 6 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, 





A New Edition, with Alphabetical Indices of 
13,500 names. Corrected and revised to the present 
time, in one very thick volume 8vo. (1100 pages. } Price 
15s. *,* The former edition was published at 1/. 10s. 

___ Hesry G. Bou, York | Street, Covent Garde en. 


eee BRUN’S GEOGRAPHY. | Tl 
| 








4 | 
M R. RICHARD DOYLE'’S PANO. | 
RAMA ofan OVERLAND JOURNEY to the 
GREAT EXHIBITION is now ready at every Book- | 
seller's and every Railway Station in the Kingdom. 
Price 3s. Plain, or 5s. coloured. 


London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day, price 1s. 
re ART PETER: a Discourse on 
Papal Infallibility, and the Causes of the late Con- 
versions to Romanism, By Robert Lee, D.D. Minis- 
ter of the Old Greyfriars’, and Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 
A. and Cc. Bu. ACK, Edinburgh ; Lonoman & Co. London. 


NANT’S PROSPERITY, THE LAND- 
LORD'S TRUE INTEREST. 


Published this day, price One Shilling, 


JICH FARMING, AND COOPE RA- 
LY TION BETWEEN L ANDL ORD and TENANT. 
Necessitous Expedients in the present Agricultural 
Depression. By J. L. Morvoy, Land Agent, Edinburgh. 
A. and C. Braex, Edinburgh; Lonoman & Co. London. 











. 


THE TE 











Published this day, pric 

] ETTER TO R. K. GREV TL LE, LL.D. 

4 Being an Answer to Certain Statements contain- 
ed ina I's unphiet entitled ‘Singular Specimens of the 
Edinburgh Practice of Criticism, by John Joseph 
Griffin.” By Joun Hurroy Batrovr, M.D. Profes- 
sor of Medicine and, Bots any in the Univers ity of Edin- 
burgh. 
Apam and Caaries Brack, Edinburgh; Lonoman and 

Co. London. 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


BD-EL-KADER; a Poem. 
In Six Cantos. By Viscount Marpstonr. } 
* Every man who wishes well to human nature— 
every man who prizes liberty above life—every man, in 
short, who would honour generosity, and reward virtue, 
will read this work of Viscount Maidstone.”— Observer. 
‘“* Exhibits fertility of imagery and generosity of 
sentiment; much fluenc y and music in the diction.” 
Spectator. 
London: Crarman and Haut, 193, Piceadilly. 


Vols. I. and IT. now re ady, elegantly —— * ultra- 
marine cloth, gilt edges, price each, 
YIRLHOOD OF SH AKESPEARE'S 
F HEROINES. A Series of Fifteen Tales. By 
Mary Cowven Crarkr; published Monthly in One 
Shilling Books, each containing a complete Story. | 
Each Volume contains Five Stories. No. 10, now ready. | 
Ssirnu and Co. 136, Strand; and Simpxtn and Co. } 
Stationers’ Hall Court. | 














~ PAXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. _ 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. No. 19 of 


pP; XTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN, By 


Dr. Lixptey and Josren Paxtoy. Illustrated 
with Beautifully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine En- 
yr: wings on Wood. 

The First Volume may be had, price 1. 13s. L- 
lustrated with 36 large Coloured Plate s, and 120 Wood- 
euts. 

Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Just ready, price 10s, 6d. cloth lettered, 


"ILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
liau.. An entirely New Edition of Mr. and Mrs. 

Hall's popular work, “*A WEEK AT KILLARNEY,’ 
Corrected by an actual Visit in 1850. With Twenty 
Engravings on Steel from Drawings by 'T. Creswick, 
A.R.A. and W. H. Barrierr; also, 15 Engravings on 
Wood by various Artists. 

London: Virtue and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
)DUCATION AS A MEANS OF 
4 PREVENTING DESTITUTION; with Exem- 
plifications from the teaching of the Conditions of 
Wellbeing, and the principles and applications of Eco- 
nomical Science at the Birkbeck Schools. Prefaced 
by a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
By Wirittam Evuis, Author of the ‘‘ Outlines of Social 
Leonomy,”” &e. &e. 
London: Smrru, Erorr, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 








Bian YDBOOK OF 


H’’ DBOOK OF MODERN 


I 


I 


IT 


Ha YDBOOK OF 


I 


MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS. 





TRAVEL-TALK, 
for the USE of ENGLISHMEN TRAVELLING 
ABROAD, or FOREIGNERS VISITING ENG- 
LAND. 18mo. 5s. 


Y LONDON ; 

a COMPLETE GUIDE to all OBJECTS and 
PLACES With Maps and 
Plans. 


of INTEREST. 


lémo. 5s. 


ANDBOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


lustrative Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 67. 


INVALID VISITOR. With Wood-cuts. Post 


With 300 Il | 


is day, Fourth Edition, revised, 6s. of 
R* REA TIONS in PHYSICAy. GRo. 
GRAPHY; or the Earth as It Is, By Miss 
M. Zornuin. Uniformly with 7 R 
WORLD OF WATERS; or Recreatj 
logy. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Secon a Bane 
RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By Mis'a 


Zornuin. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY, By y, 
Tomurxsox, M.A. Third Edition. 4s. 6a. ° 1. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. "By 7, gy. 


rivmus. Third Edition, enlarged. 5s. 
__ London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
TO ENGLISH TOU Rists; ——— 
Guide . ~ Cities, Seats, and Objects of Local 
his day is published, royal 8vo. 1, hy Intere. 
que RAILROAD BOOK OF ENG. 
LAND. By Evwarp Cuvertoy, 

A volume of 600 pages, beautifully rinted, 
trated by a Map and 50 Engravings, A. aaa ped 
a general Index of 16,000 names, and a Table of Routes 
to the 1800 Stations in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
ge E. Cu RTON, Library, 26, Holles Street, 











| London, 90, Fleet Street. 
VHWARLES KNIGHT'S PERIODICAL 
/ WORKS. To be published Monday, Ist of Sep. 

tember. 

YURIOSITIES of INDUSTRY. Pay 
II. price 6d. containing Wood and its Applica. 
tions, and Calculating and Registering Machines, 
Each of these is published in separate Numbers + Price 3d, 
” NIGHT'S FICTORI AL SHAK. 
SPERE.—THE NATIONAL EDITION, Pay 


| XXI. XNXIL., also, 


ANDBOOK OF MADEIRA, contain- | 
ing INFORMATION for the TRAVELLER or | 


SECTION X. price 2s. 6d.; 
lume II. cl. bds. price 7s. 6a. 
I A LF-HOU RS of ENGLISH Wis. 

TORY. (A a of “ Half-Hours with 
the Best Aathore.’ ") Part 


and COMEDIES, Yo. 


8vo. 38. Gd. | JICTORTIAL AL F-TLOURS.—LON. 
| DON TOPOGRAPHY. (Supplementary to “ Pie. 
= = on = , sainaian torial IHlalf-Hours.”) Part iL. completing the Work. 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- _ ONDON TOPOGRAPHY, handsomely 
MANY AND THE RHINE.—HOLLAND, | 2 bound in cloth, uniform with *+ Pictorial Hall. 
BELGIUM, and PRUSSIA. Map. Post 8vo. | Hours.” Price 3s. 6 
12s. (Hest week.) pur IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA of 
| GEOGRAPHY.—TUE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
NDBOOK FOR SOUTH GER- | Part NUD price Xs 0d . 
ay ae THE TYROL. — BAVARIA, or [TRAVELLER'S JOY, in handsome 
AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUS- cloth binding, price 3s 


TRIAN and 
DANUBE. 


BAVARIAN 
Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


PAINTING.—The 
GERMAN, FLEMISHI, & DUTCH SCHOOLS. 
Post 8vo. 12s, 


ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAN D.- 


ALPS, and THE | 


| 
' 


The ALPS of SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. Map. | 


Post 8vo. 10s. (Nert week.) 


tee FOR FRANCE AND | 
THE PYRENEES.— NORMANDY, BRIT- | 


H's DBOOK 


I 
I 


H 
H 
I 


i 


I 
H 


TANY, the FRENCH 
and PROVENCE. Maps. 


ALPs, DAUPHINE, 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


FOR SPAIN 
ANDALUSIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATA- 
LONIA, GALLICIA, the BASQUES, ARRA- 
GON, &e. Maps. Post 8vo. lis. 


ANDBOOK OF PAINTING.— The 


| 
| 


SPANISH and FRENCH SCHOOLS. Post 
8vo. 16s. | 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY 
AND FLORENCE. —SARDINIA, GENOA, 


the RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, and TUSCANY. | 
Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. | 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
and ROME.—The PAPAL STATES, and cI. | 


TIES of ETRURIA. Map. Post 8vo. 16s. | 





ANDBOOK OF 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


PAINTING. —The 
With 100 Wood-cuts. | 
| 


ANDBOOK FOR THE EAST. 
MALTA, the IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, 
TURKEY, 
TINOPLE. 


and CONSTAN- 
Post 8vo. 15s. 


ASIA MINOR, 
Maps. 


ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. — The 
NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBEs, 


INDIA, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. | 


ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NOR- | 
WAY, AND SWEDEN. Maps. Post 8vo. 
12s, 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA 
FINLAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


AND 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


&, New Burlington Street, August 30, 185) 


R. BE WNTLEY 
J HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
With a Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
LIFE AND TIMES OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Iiv M. Mtenet, Member of the Institute, 
and of the French Academy, Xe. 


THE 


II. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
LADY SELINA CLIFFORD. 


Edited by Lady Donner. 
It. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC; 

AND THE WAR OF TiIE NORTH AMERICAN 
TRIBES AGAINST THE ENGLISH 
COLONIES 
AFTER THE CONQUEST OF CANADA 


By Francis PARKMAN jin. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


JOUN DRAYTON; 

\ HISTORY OF THE EARLY LIFE AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF A LIVERPOOL 
ENGINEER. 

A Novet. 


v. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 64. 

THE LITERATURE OF ITALY. 
YROM THE ORIGIN OF THE LANGUAGE t0 
THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO. 

Aw Lrsroricat Sxerei. 


By Leonarp Francis SimMPsos. 


Ricwarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to he r Majesty.) 


ondon: Printed by Josern Clayton, of 320, werand, int 

oo of Middlesex, Printer, at the office ayy 
Pater and Josuen Crayton, No. 10, Crane ow ee 
Parish of St, Dunstan's in the West, in the City o' my we 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrrn CiayTox, ag es 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy Das 
County of Middlesex.—Satvurpay, 30th Ave 
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